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I 


The discussions of the proper distribution of wealth that are 
now so common usually assume two propositions that are in fact 
highly questionable. A just distribution of wealth is assumed 
to be a completely satisfactory end of social endeavor, and society 
stands condemned, we are told, if the distribution of wealth is 
not definitely just. It is likewise presumed that justice is all that 
can or should be expected of social institutions. These assump- 
tions reveal serious misunderstanding of the deeper meanings of 
the principle of justice. They are a direct result of the tendency 
to deem just those arrangements or consequences which appeal 
to the sentiment of the individual. Justice becomes synonymous 
with “right’”—a right that is intuitively perceived and hence 
agreeable to moral sentiment. Precisely because of this identi- 
fication of justice with what is felt to be right, the sentimentalist 
comes to regard justice as the summum bonum, and, with reference 
to social arrangements, all that can be desired. 

Underlying this sentimental ideal there is a disposition to 
think of justice as something external; something contrived or 
invented by thinkers and reformers, bodied forth in social life 
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by clever institutional arrangements which accomplish that pre- 
ponderance of good that is held to be characteristic of the “just” 
society. The organized system of repression and retribution seems 
to the naive mind an exact and explicit indication that justice 
is indeed something external, brought into social life by men, 
Deep down in the thought of many people there still lurks the 
notion that misdeeds are not punished unless the offender js 
caught. There has doubtless been some progress since the days 
of Sparta, for few would actually confess to the belief that sin is 
sin only if it is detected. The naive belief, however, persists 
despite all the teachings of literature, and despite a profound 
but obscure consciousness of the deeper meanings of justice which 
is revealed in its lowest forms by melodrama and in its highest 
forms by Shakespearian tragedy. The literary ideal of justice, 
frequently called poetic justice, is significant because it expresses 
the thoughts of the greatest thinkers and reflects convictions 
that are common to all. 

Poetic justice is, as nearly as may be, the opposite of the 
sentimental ideal of justice. Poetic justice is a principle of neces- 
sity: it is an expression of rational rather than emotional needs. 
According to this notion, the consequences of an act are a neces- 
sary and inevitable result of the act itself. This is a principle 
of reason, because it is an assertion of the continuity of life and 
consciousness without which all living would be a mere jumble 
of incident devoid of moral content or rational meaning. The 
tragic literature of all ages is dominated by this conviction. 
“‘Whatsoever ye sow, that shall ye also reap.” In early literature 
the process of retribution involves not a little mystery; the indi- 
vidual is compassed about by spirits whose activities seem to be 
external. In modern literature the chain of circumstance is more 
closely woven into the incident of daily life. Evil deeds bring 
their own retribution through the remorse of guilty conscience or 
through a final catastrophe created by the succession of misdeeds 
committed in a vain attempt to avoid detection and punishment. 

It is of peculiar significance to note that the suffering of the 
innocent victims is no indication that there is no justice in the 
world. The nature and existence of justice is to be discovered 
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only in the relation of acts and their consequences. It must be 
evident that no individual can be guaranteed such independence 
and isolation as to insure him against any possible misconduct 
on the part of others. In its extreme form, the principle of justice 
requires an inconceivable degree of isolation and a hopeless 
enslavement to the past. Absolute freedom from all external 
interference would mean that nothing could break into the stream 
of individual action, whether for good or evil. The individual 
would indeed be master of his destiny, but the errors and sins of 
the past would be as a millstone around his neck. The influences 
and demands of social life destroy the self-sufficiency of the 
individual that is implied in the conception of justice. 

The stream of circumstance in which we live is not really con- 
tinuous to the extent implied. All the possible consequences of 
our acts seldom have the opportunity to reveal their full content 
before other acts have broken the chain of circumstance and 
thwarted necessity of its grim fulfilment. The rational disposi- 
tion to conceive of life as wholly continuous slurs over many things 
that are persistently thrust upon our attention if we observe the 
movement of real events with any care. It is this failure to 
carry every act to its logical conclusion that engenders the myster- 
ies of life, giving it an element of unexpectedness without entirely 
destroying that rhythmic structure that makes it intelligible even 
though the chain of circumstances is interrupted in a variety of 
ways. A world that was merely just would be wholly unreal. 
Life is neither as logical nor as pitiless as the principles of pure 
justice would require. 

Both of the fundamental convictions of the sentimentalist are 
false. The existence of evil and of injustice in the world is no 
proof that there is no such thing as justice in our existing social 
order. However much suffering we may endure personally or 
behold as spectators, we, like Job, must maintain unshaken the 
faith that our lives are not mere capricious successions of mean- 
ingless events. To lose faith in the existence of some rational 
meaning in life is unconditional surrender. No doubt at times it 
seems as if absolute rationality—continuity—could alone make 
life worth living, but it is a delusion to suppose that a solution of 
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difficulties can be found in that complete mastery of destiny 
implied in the principle of justice. It would not be enough if 
the world were to become merely just. We could not even then 
intone a grateful “Nunc dimittis.” Even if every one were to 
become the absolute master of his destiny for good or for ill, and 
all were to become so moral as never to interfere with the fulfj- 
ment of the ends and desires of others, even in that millennium of 
the individualist there would be something lacking. The imper- 
fections and incompletenesses of the individual would make that 
millennial state a torture chamber fit to be compared with the 
hells of Dante’s vision. Unless we were to become gods, we 
could not cheerfully accept the complete mastery of our 
destinies. 
II 

The limitations of the conception of justice are of peculiar 
significance with reference to the distribution of wealth. It is 
of the essence of justice that acts be judged with reference to the 
point of view of the doer. The protest against judgments based 
on conventions is merely an expression of this conviction. The 
content of the act and the intention of the doer always mean 
more to us than any conventional classifications of right and 
wrong. Acts are not right or wrong because they conform or 
fail to conform to social conventions; their meaning is to be 
discovered only in their full content in the consciousness of the 
doer. This fundamental importance of the individual point of 
view makes it easy to apply the principle of justice to the moral 
aspects of actions. Each individual does in a measure constitute 
a moral universe; he is, indeed, a microcosm set over against 
all that is external to his consciousness. The exclusion of external 
influences from certain judgments is therefore intelligible and 
intensely real. Even though there be some mysterious affinity 
between mind and mind, so that our feeling of individual isolation 
should really be deemed an illusion that will ultimately be over- 
come, we must none the less admit that our philosophies and 
our ethical systems rest upon this postulate of the isolated indi- 
vidual whose means of communication with the outside world 
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are imperfect and whose relations to it are subordinated to ends 
that are selfish, in a lower or in a higher sense. 

The production and distribution of wealth is fundamentally a 
social process. The individual cannot be treated as an isolated 
unit. In isolation the individual could accomplish little. Further- 
more, the significance of economic activities is determined prima- 
rily by their appeal to the needs and desires of others. The fact 
that Whistler painted the famous Nocturne in a few hours with 
little apparent effort was no indication that the high price set 
upon it was unfair or unjust. The significance of the result 
was not revealed or measured by the painfulness of the effort to 
the artist. Pleasure is paid for as well as pain, and sometimes 
more bountifully. There is a great temptation to seek for some 
direct connection between the quantum of effort and the amount 
of the reward. This would, indeed, be a legitimate application 
of the principle that there must be a direct connection between 
each act and its consequences. The analogy between moral acts 
and productive efforts does not hold. Productive efforts are not 
the acts of isolated individuals, nor can they be appraised exclu- 
sively from the point of view of the doer, like moral acts. The 
sacrifices and efforts of the producer are the least significant 
factor in the valuation of the product. The palpably great efforts 
of unskilful singers or actors furnish notable illustrations. The 
beautifully finished performance is not only achieved with less 
evident effort, but frequently with quantitatively less effort than is 
put forth by unskilful performers. Ina boat race, for instance, it is 
entirely conceivable that the losing crew should have exerted more 
foot pounds of energy than the winners. Efficiency in many things 
means that energy is being exerted with economy, with a mini- 
mum waste in internal resistances. Results are not directly pro- 
portional to sacrifices, if we judge the results from the social 
point of view. With the individual it is different. The hopelessly 
mediocre painting, the inept and futile model of some proposed 
invention may contain a wealth of meaning to their creators that 
no masterpiece could convey to them. Worthless things may 
well furnish their creators with significant spiritual experiences. 
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Whenever the individual appraisal of results is set over against 
the social appraisal, there will inevitably be discrepancies which 
may seem to indicate injustice in the distribution of wealth. Byt 
criticisms of distribution based on allegations of such defects involve 
a misunderstanding of the conception of justice and a failure to 
appreciate the difficulties of applying to social problems a 
conception that is so essentially individualistic. 

In no society can there be the close correspondence between 
productive effort and reward that exists in the moral realm 
between acts and their consequences. The productive process js 
essentially a joint process, involving the unconscious, and, at 
times, the unwilling co-operation of vast numbers of individuals, 
The efforts of a particular individual cannot be clearly distin- 
guished. No special part or share of the product can be attrib- 
uted specifically to him. Granted that he should receive “that 
which is his,’”’ there is no means of ascertaining precisely what is 
his. The principle of justice would require that he should receive 
such portion of the joint product as can be attributed to his 
efforts. Not his sacrifice, but his contribution to the final accom- 
plishment is the proper measure of his reward. As a principle, 
this would be an adequate rendering of the more general statement 
that justice consists in the necessary connection between acts 
and their consequences. Remuneration in proportion to the prod- 
uct would indeed express a necessary connection between produc- 
tive effort and its reward. Some such principle, too, seems to be 
implicit in the system of production and distribution under “free 

competition.” There is a connection between efforts and prod- 
ucts, but it is of such a nature that we can never adequately 
express this individual productivity in the wage or salary. We 
may say that a competitive society is just in principle, but we 
must needs admit that this principle is not as clearly manifested 
as it is in the field of ethics. 

Sooner or later the ethical content of an act will be revealed 
to the individual. Even the most unimaginative criminal has the 
meaning of his deeds borne in upon him at last. Retribution may 
come in the more direct form of a final catastrophe, as to Macbeth; 
or there may be more of the drama of conscience in it all, as with 
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Hamlet’s mother and uncle. The content of the deed is ultimately 
revealed to the doer. Social devices, police, detectives, and courts 
may facilitate this process, but even without any mechanism the evil 
content of misdeeds would become known. Similarly the content 
of just deeds becomes known to the individual. In some small 
measure, criminal purposes may be forestalled and circumvented, 
but innocence can be protected only in a measure. The mecha- 
nism of suppression can do little more than express objectively the 
truths that emerge ultimately in the inner life of the individuals 
concerned. In the realm of ethics, therefore, we may speak of 
justice as certain. 

In the material world, distributive justice cannot be certain. 
All appraisals are subject to some errors, larger or smaller as the 
case may be. The valuation of the social product is not certain. 
The valuation of the efforts of particular laborers and classes of 
laborers is even more uncertain. Most of the product is distrib- 
uted before its final values can be known. The process of pro- 
duction is directed with reference to expectations, and many 
workers are paid in terms of these expectations. The contribution 
of the individual to the joint product is thus unknowable; within 
some considerable margin of error, the individual’s contribution 
may be ascertained by processes of imputation and computation, 
but not with any certainty. Furthermore, all these acts of 
appraisal must be repeated over and over again. They must 
be made in each case for stated periods of time and with reference 
to conditions that will change. There is no chance for the cor- 
rection of errors, no eternity in which one may wait patiently for 
the revelation of truth. Action in the ethical realm is more 
closely related to the eternal verities. The continuous elements 
of reality are fundamental. In the material world we are closer 
to the flux of life. The submergence of the individual in the 
complex stream of circumstance keeps the discontinuity of life 
ever present. The notion of justice, a principle of continuity, 
thus means less in the material world. It is less clearly revealed 
to us, and such principle as we do discover is less certainly mani- 
fest. We may say with some assurance that no society will ever 
achieve any large measure of justice in the distribution of wealth. 
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We may say this without pessimism and without despair; {or 
justice in and of itself cannot make life worth living, nor can the 
absence of a perfect and certain justice in distribution destroy 
any of the deeper meanings of life. j 


III 


Recent studies of the distribution of wealth have revealed 
conditions that seem to admit no favorable interpretation. Ip 
the United Kingdom, 11 per cent of the population controls 
about one-half the total income; in the United States, 18 
per cent of the population controls 45 per cent of the income. 
Many aspects of these statistical summaries are open to question; 
the most carefully prepared figures are at best only a crude 
approximation to the truth, but with these allowances the figures 
must be accepted as an account of the larger facts with reference 
to the distribution of wealth. The conclusions to be drawn from 
these figures, however, are by no means self-evident. There is 
no warrant for treating these percentages as prima facie evidence 
of injustice in the distribution of wealth. The full presentation 
of the statistical problem would be out of place here, and it is not 
desirable to create the impression that it is possible to prove any 
specific conclusion. It should therefore be sufficient to suggest 
that these facts may indicate conditions that are not sinister. 

It is not difficult to secure the tacit assent of reader or 
audience when it is suggested that just apportionment of wealth 
should result in substantial equality, so that given portions of the 
population should receive equivalent proportions of the total 
income. Now few would presume that absolute equality of distri- 
bution would be possible; it would be admitted by most people 
that some moderate differences of income are reasonable as an 
expression of the differences in capacity. It is seldom that people 
realize how these moderate differences would affect the gross 
percentages. 

‘“‘A concrete example,” says Professor Young, “may give point 
to this consideration. Suppose that incomes in an imaginary 
society were distributed symmetrically around the modal or most 
common income, in the form of a normal frequency distribution. 
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This might represent either one of two things: (1) anormal! distri- 
bution of ability and a perfect proportioning of income to ability; 
(>) a random or chance distribution of incomes, under the influence 
of complex but unbiassed forces. This second condition would 
be consistent with the existence of real equality of opportunity, 
broadly understood, coupled with the presence of a myriad of 
small circumstances that might deflect one towards a lower or a 
higher portion of the income range. Now suppose that the aver- 
age family income is $1,500 and that half of the families get 
incomes that are within $200 of this average. Under such condi- 
tions the richer half of the families would get 58 per cent of the 
aggregate income and the poorer half would get 42 per cent. 
Increase the dispersion of distribution somewhat, so that half of 
the incomes are between $1,000 and $2,000. Then 70 per cent 
of the aggregate income would go to the richer half of the population, 
and 30 per cent to the poorer half. Increase the limits between 
which half of the incomes fall to $800 and $2,200, and the portion 
of the aggregate income assigned to the richer half of the popula- 
tion becomes 78 per cent, leaving 22 per cent to the poorer half. 

“T do not think that Dr. King’s recent estimates err in the 
direction of underestimating the present inequality in the distri- 
bution of incomes in the United States. He assigns about 27 
per cent of the aggregate income to the poorer half of the families 
and 73 per cent ot the richer half. But this is a slightly smaller 
degree of concentration than would be given by a normal frequency 
distribution with half the incomes falling between $900 and $2,100. 
This suggests that no single or general statement of the degree of 
concentration can give, by itself, an adequate notion of the extent 
to which the existing distribution of wealth has to be deemed 
unsatisfactory The amount of concentration, the amount 
of departure from a condition of uniform incomes, does not matter 
so much as does the particular form of the income distribution 
underlying the concentration.” 

Particular kinds of concentration may be unfortunate, and 
there are grounds for believing that some aspects of the present 
distribution of incomes are abnormal and undesirable. It would 
seem that there is an undue porportion of very large incomes and 
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an abnormally small number of incomes intermediate in size 
between the very large incomes and the average income. These 
large incomes are not individual incomes in the strict sense of the 
word, though industrial conditions have placed them in the hands 
of individuals. Such wealth is really social in its origin, the cumu- 
lative result of the changes in industrial technique that have 
been the work of two or three generations of men, inventors and 
captains of industry. There has been some caprice, perhaps, in 
the massing of the profits in the hands of particular individuals. 
and yet the mere size of the income has made it impossible to 
devote such fortunes to purely individual ends. The larger por- 
tion of such fortunes has, in fact, been devoted to social uses, 
If desirable, the disposition of such incomes could be significantly 
altered without destroying the competitive character of social 
organization. 

The severest criticism of the concentration of wealth, however, 
has been based upon a slightly different use of these statistics of 
income. Division of the total income of the United Kingdom by 
the total number of families seems to indicate that an equal dis- 
tribution per family would enable all to live in substantial comfort. 
Each family might have $1,100. Similar possiblities exist in the 
United States. These figures and sundry statistics of production 
have lead some economists to declare that poverty can be abol- 
ished. William Smart, the English economist, says that these 
figures present a “dazzling possibility;’’ he is not sure that the 
results could actually be accomplished, because it might be impos- 
sible to induce people to concent to the reduction of all incomes to 
an equality. Professor Hollander cherishes a stronger conviction. 
“Like preventable disease,” he writes, “economic want persists 
as a social ill only because men do not sufficiently desire that it 
shall cease. There is still much mumbling of common-places, 
and it has seemed worth while to emphasize anew this definite 
corollary of modern political economy, that the essential causes of 
poverty are determinable and its considerable presence unneces- 
sary.” 

These expectations are based upon an illusion. The develop- 
ment of the present industrial system forces all to strive for pur- 
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chasing power. Scarcely any worker today feels conscious of any 
struggle with nature. We all seek money incomes, assuming that 
if there is money in hand, all material goods can surely be pro- 
cured. A couple of centuries ago, when industry was proportion- 
ately less important and the primacy of agriculture definitely 
recognized, there was a greater disposition to think in terms of 
commodities. Prosperity or distress depended upon the character 
of the harvests, and it was not merely a matter of having a greater 
or a smaller money income, but an actual difference in the abun- 
dance of food. The problem of getting through until the next 
harvest, which has become with us a war problem, was with 
them a persistent feature of life. In those days none could forget 
that the struggle to provide for material wants was in reality a 
struggle with nature, rendered hazardous and uncertain by the 
caprice of seasons. When dearth came it was accepted with 
resignation, and, in the less fertile districts which never afforded 
bountiful subsistence, the persistent pressure of hardship was 
likewise borne with resignation. In the midst of such circum- 
stances it was not difficult to explain poverty; the humblest under- 
stood. 

Now that this struggle with nature has become less direct, so 
that the economic problem seems to be merely a struggle for 
purchasing power, poverty is not so easy to understand. There 
seems to be an abundance of goods if only there is money to buy 
them. Employment at a sufficient wage seems to be the only 
dificulty; to the workman, the obstacle that stands between him 
and adequate maintenance is not a capricious and uncertain 
Nature but the niggardly employer. The direct obstacles always 
assume concrete human or social form. The existence of poverty 
seems to be positive proof that there is some vital defect in the 
mechanism of this industrial society that offers all things in its 
markets and withholds the wage that would enable the workman 
to buy. 

The apparent abundance in the markets is misunderstood. 
The caprices and niggardliness of Nature are not overcome and 
done away with by making the struggle less direct. Purchasing 
power is not food and drink, raiment and shelter; nor does the 
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apparent offer of all things for a price guarantee such abundance 
that all may be fed and clothed. 

Return for a moment to the dazzling prospect held forth by 
the equal division of purchasing power among all the families of 
the United Kingdom. By the simplest process of arithmetic jt 
is demonstrated that there is sufficient purchasing power for all 
This purchasing power will be sufficient, however, subject to two 
conditions. The general level of prices must remain unchanged 
and there must be enough goods to supply the demands of willing 
purchasers. It is scarcely conceivable that either of these condi- 
tions would be fulfilled. 

If by some act of magic the division of incomes were carried 
out overnight, there would be a most serious lack of adjustment 
between supplies and demands. There would be too many motor 
cars, too many fine silks, too much champagne. The supplies of 
meat, cereals, cottons, and medium grade woolens would be inad- 
equate. Many house servants would be discharged. Prices would 
inevitably change. Many radicals would rejoice in this read- 
justment of production to the legitimate needs of the population. 
The curtailment of luxurious consumption and the deflection into 
other channels of the labor set free would be regarded as an esti- 
mable result of the change in the distribution of wealth. The 
lack of goods would be only temporary, according to the radical. 

We cannot be certain that the lack of goods would be tem- 
porary. The redistribution of incomes, if permanent, must imply 
that such incomes are received in return for labor. After the 
first redivision, it must be assumed that these incomes are earned. 
Now the income of the majority of the families of the artisan 
classes would be increased by about one-third by such a division. 
If the new incomes were paid to them as wages, wages would have 
to be significantly increased. Such an increase in wages would 
inevitably mean an increase in all prices, and with the increase in 
prices would disappear all hope that the equal incomes per family 
would afford adequate maintenance. The prospect suggested by 
the statistics of income is thus pure illusion, because it is based 
on the assumption that the purchasing power assigned to each 
family would always command as much in the markets as it does 
today. 
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IV 

The disposition to treat the problem of poverty as a problem 
of justice in distribution is unfortunate. It is not true that the 
material comfort of the wealthy and the middle classes is enjoyed 
at the expense of the poor; nor is it true that the misery of the 
poor is merited, a just judgment upon deficiency and inefficiency. 
It is naive to suppose that difficulties and evils are all due to 
human wickedness, and that all of them can be overcome by mere 
honesty and competency in high places. Nothing is explained or 
accomplished by this disposition to apply opprobrious terms to 
either rich or poor, and it would seem that effective study of 
poverty: and its alleviation would be most significantly furthered 
by abandoning this unfruitful discussion of justice. 

Questions of right are likely to be determined in the light of 
personal convictions, so with characteristic certainty that happi- 
ness and virtue must needs go hand in hand, the mid-Victorian 
adopted the simple program of preaching middle-class virtues to 
the poor. Smaller families, higher standards of comfort, and good 
middle-class prudence were deemed a sufficient solution. The 
earlier writings of Miss Jane Addams furnish a significant com- 
mentary. Her work in the slums was begun under the influence 
of this mid-Victorian idealism. The settlement was to afford the 
means of teaching these ideals. But the aspiring teacher soon 
discovered that she was really the pupil, learning the terrible 
lesson of the slum: that large familes represent the wisdom and 
prudence of the slum as truly as small families represent the col- 
lective wisdom of the middle class. It has been the achievement 
of this generation to attain sufficient knowledge of the slum to 
understand its life, at least in a measure. Many thoughtful 
workers have been reaching out toward this same truth that large 
families are an inevitable outcome of slum conditions. 

The life of the slum is dominated by the grim necessity of 
rearing large families as a provision for old age, despite the sever- 
ity of the economic pressure caused by these numbers. Life in 
the slum runs in a vicious circle. It is a wheel of life from which 
the individual can scarcely ever entirely escape. The situation 
is vividly described by Seebohm Rowntree with reference to York, 
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England. The newborn child is nearly if not quite adequately 
nourished. At the age of three or four, the child must begin to 
share the privations of the family. When the adolescent boy or 
girl begins to contribute something to the family income at 
twelve or earlier, more adequate provision for its wants is possible. 
must indeed be made in hopes of maintaining the earning power 
of the family. Between eighteen and twenty-two the average 
youth is fairly prosperous, his wages are about as high as they are 
likely to become and his responsibilities are limited to the provision 
for his personal wants. Rarely would he feel any obligation to 
his parents. This condition of well-being cannot long continue, 
If he is prudent, he marries. The wages which were wholly 
adequate for his needs become relatively inadequate for the needs 
of the family, particularly when it becomes necessary for his wife 
to give up her work. The rearing of the children subjects the 
family to a period of pressure. Some members must needs be 
undernourished and ill provided with clothing. Much of the 
burden falls upon the mother. Any serious illness or accident 
to any member of the family may, at this period, result in definite 
pauperism. There is no margin for unusual expenditures. Now 
it will be apparent that the only provison for the declining years 
of the parents is a number of unmarried children capable of making 
some contribution toward the support of their parents. Unless 
the family is fairly large there will be no unmarried children when 
the parents reach the age of forty-five. It will also be evident 
that the burden of supporting an elderly parent cannot be borne 
by one unmarried child. 

Provision for the years of impaired earning power is thus the 
dominant feature of the life of the poor. It would seem that the 
primary solicitude of reformers should be provision for old age. 
This is indeed a prominent feature in modern social legislation, 
but the study of the details of modern insurance statutes affords 
abundant evidence of the intrinsic difficulty of the problem. The 
earning power of the manual worker is likely to decline after 
forty-five, and at fifty the average individual would be partially, 
if not wholly, dependent. Significant attack upon the problem 
of poverty would thus require provision of old-age pensions begin- 
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ning at the age of fifty or fifty-five at the latest. The age limits 
in the various insurance laws are much higher: sixty-five in 
Australasia, seventy in Germany and Great Britain. In Germany 
considerable numbers of workmen become entirely dependent 
before they reach the age of seventy, and though they will have a 
right to a pension ultimately, they have neither the means to 
live nor the means to contribute the necessary payments to the 
insurance fund. In such cases the Poor Law authorities provide 
for the immediate needs of the individual and also make the pay- 
ments to the insurance fund. If the man lives to the age of 
seventy he becomes a recipient of an old-age pension and ceases 
to receive an allowance as a pauper. The Germans entertained 
high hopes of their insurance legislation, but it has neither dimin- 
ished the relative amount of dependency in the community nor 
the relative expenditure for poor relief. These measures were 
designed to supplant at least a certain amount of poor relief, and, 
if the scheme were adapted to the accomplishment of its evident 
intentions, it would doubtless diminish expenditure for the relief 
of the aged poor. The failure to achieve this result is probably 
due to the excessively high age limits. These pension laws will 
probably fail to produce the desired results until the age limits 
are significantly reduced. 

The financial problems that would be created by such a change 
in the age limits of the pension laws, apart from any increase in 
the small stipends now furnished, would have strained the budgets 
of the leading countries even before the war. The insurance 
laws are an enormous burden as they stand, and each year that 
the age limit was reduced would increase the financial obligations 
by immense sums. These comments must not be interpreted as 
a criticism of the existing laws. The statutes as they stand are 
productive of much good, and they may lead to larger results, 
but it is essential to realize clearly why such acts fail to accom- 
plish all that has been anticipated. The logic of these laws is 
sound, but it is not wholly a question of logic. It is also a ques- 
tion of finance, and it may be permitted to doubt the possibility 
of ever carrying such a reform to its logical conclusion. Much 


good may be done, however, even if all the anticipations of the 
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most optimistic reformers are not realized. Poverty is not 4 
permanent condition even today, if we may trust the analysis of 
Mr. Rowntree. Primary poverty is felt during the earlier years 
of married life, and many families rise out of this position of 
extreme pressure. Well conceived remedial legislation can doubt- 
less diminish the length of this period of pressure, mitigate some of 
the hardships, and make it easier for the individual and the family 
to rise out of this condition. If ideals of individual responsibility 
are to be retained, there must be some possibility of failure, but 
the result of economic failure need not extend beyond a proba- 
tionary interval, and this interval can be used for vocational 
training. Even if poverty cannot be abolished, it need not be a 
condition of abject misery unrelieved by prospects of ultimate 
achievement of a decent standard of living. 
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THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
LOCO-FOCO DEMOCRACY 


WILLIAM TRIMBLE 
Department of History and Social Science, North Dakota Agricultural College 


In a recent number of this Journal (May, 1918) there appeared 
a significant article from the pen of Professor William E. Dodd on 
“The Social Philosophy of the Old South,” in which is described 
the development of an aristocratic conception of society which by 
the middle thirties had come to dominate the philosophy of southern 
leaders. It is a matter of no little moment in the history of democ- 
racy that, at about the time the aristocrats of the South were repudi- 
ating the ideas of Jefferson as “glittering fallacies,’ a determined 
group of common men in the city of New York were re-emphasizing 
and reformulating those ideas and promulgating anew the precepts 
of a philosophy founded on the theory of human equality. 

The movement began to assume definite form in the fall of 
1835 as a mutiny within the Tammany organization against the 
domination of a conservative element. It soon grew into a separate 
party which called itself the Equal Rights Party, but which is 
better known in history under the fantastic sobriquet of ‘‘Loco- 
Foco,”’ a term first applied in derision by its enemies. The party 
was active in a few local campaigns and held two state conventions 
in one of which it formulated an interesting model for a revision of 
the state constitution. It also fostered noteworthy mass meetings 
in New York City. Its achievements as a party organization, 
however, were not impressive, since its nominees at no time 
secured more than 5000 votes. Yet it did effect an important 
revolution in Tammany which allowed reunion in the fall of 1837, 
its career closing thus after scarcely two years of separate political 
activity. 

Though in duration and in number of adherents this Equal 
Rights Party was almost negligible, its significance is enhanced by 
consideration of some of the forces back of it. Its existence was 
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made possible by that tremendous innovation in the world’s prac- 
tice of politics—American manhood suffrage. Massing of popu- 
lation, moreover, to a degree hitherto unknown in the New World 
and the ushering in of a new stage of industrial development were 
producing in the city so strategically situated at the mouth of the 
Hudson new economic and social tendencies. Hither had come 
from England noteworthy agitators and thinkers, fervid from the 
industrial unrest there. A strong labor movement for some years 
had been experimenting in forms of organization and formulating 
principles. A group of young intellectuals within the Democratic. 
Republican party, which included William Cullen Bryant, John 
Bigelow, Samuel J. Tilden, and, most conspicuously, William 
Leggett (the prophet of the Loco-Foco movement), was keenly 
responsive to a philosophy of equal rights; and with these might 
then have been classed a brilliant independent editor, Horace 
Greeley. The New York Evening Post, of which Bryant was 
editor and Leggett associate editor, was the organ of this group 
and was distinctly sympathetic with the new movement. Further- 
more, there were still surviving men like the Loco-Foco leader, 
Jaques, who reached back in feeling and experience to the hallowed 
days of the American Revolution. Finally, all fixed-income classes 
in general—laborers, professional men, holders of small estates— 
were under the economic pressure of a rapid rise in cost of living, 
a condition due chiefly to grave inflation of the currency. 

This inflation and the prevalent widening of the credit system 
were defended vigorously by the speculative members of society, 
the entrepreneurs of the time, promoters of the new capitalism, 
whose philosophy of the new era would not have been difficult to 
affiliate with that of the aggressive young planters of the lower 
South. That the social principles of the two classes at least were 
not thought discordant appears from an appeal which was made by 
a group of New York merchants during the panic of 1837, as follows: 

Avow your belief that in a great majority of cases the possession of property 
is the proof of merit, because in a country of free laws and equal rights, prop- 
erty, as a general rule, cannot be acquired without industry, skill and economy 


. . . . With a firm faith that the many will follow the wise and the good, call 
upon the men of sound morals, of intelligence, and industry, throughout the 
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nation, to forget all the distracting topics which have agitated it, and unite 
jefense of the institutions, without which commercial society cannot exist. 
__., Appeal to our brethren of the South for their generous co-operation, 
and promise them that those who believe that the possession of property is 
ience of merit will be the last to interfere with the rights of property 


in ¢ 


an evi 
of any kind. 

The main sponsors of this manifesto were of Whig persuasion; 
but a large and influential division of the Democratic-Republican 
party was inclining to the same philosophy and was keeping in 
close touch with such southern leaders as Rives of Virginia and 
Legaré of South Carolina. Indeed, there were throughout the 
North, as Professor Dodd observes (citing as instances Chancellor 
Kent and Daniel Webster), numerous “conservatives”? whose 
social philosophy agreed to a considerable degree with that which 
was obtaining in the South. 

Between the conception of society held both by northern capi- 
talists and southern planters and that advocated by themselves, 
the Loco-Focos thought there existed a fundamental, historic 
antagonism. Their perception of this antagonism was set forth in 
an address by Jaques, as follows: 


There are two opinions abroad in the world on the subject of social relations 
and the government of men. The supporters of both profess to have the same 
objects in view—the peace, the order, and the happiness of the human race. 
But as they are founded on different views of our nature and the laws of the 
Creator, both cannot be true. It is therefore of the first importance that the 
question should be speedily settled in the minds of this community. 

The theory of the one party is, that man, by reason of his ignorance, and 
of his corrupt nature, is not capable of self-government; it is therefore neces- 
sary that he should be restrained by force. They assert that the Creator in 
his providence has produced a different order of intelligence among men, and 
intended that the most intelligent should be the governors and rulers, as well 
as the owners, and live by the labor of the other portion of the human family. 
Most of the governments of the Old World have been founded on the above 
theory; its effects are well known, and need not be here enumerated. 

The other theory referred to, is that man is a rational and moral being, 
“that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights.” That by nature he is also a social being, and that on 
entering society he does not give up any of his natural rights, but to secure 
those rights in their fullest enjoyment “‘governments are instituted among 
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The governments of these United States were founded on the latter theory, 
and it is now to be proved by after-experience whether it is capable of being 
carried out in practice. 


That there was a very real danger of American democracy being 
diverted from its true course, the Loco-Focos believed; and so they 
fought bitterly (and at times irrationally) the money-power an4 
the conservatism of their time and engaged zealously in the formy. 
lation and propagation of a social philosophy which they counted of 
incalculable worth to humanity. 

The chief significance of Loco-Focoism, consequently, is not 
derived from its manifestation as a political party in New York. 
but from the spread of its tenets. Its conception of democracy, 
its social and political formulations, its spirit of aggressive radicalism 
became ascendant between 1837 and 1844 in the national Demo- 
cratic party; and, furthermore, after the seizure of the leadership 
of the national party by the southern expansionists in 1844, the 
process of permeating the Democracy of the North with Loco- 
Foco doctrines continued well up to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
By this assertion, however, it is not meant that the teachings of 
the Loco-Focos were the only source of radical democracy during 
this period; for, prior to and contemporaneously with the Loco- 
Foco agitation, a large section of the Democratic Party (of which 
Senator Benton of Missouri was a representative leader) was devel- 
oping similar views. The original Loco-Focos, in fact, may quite 
properly be regarded as constituting merely a militant vanguard of 
the general body of the progressive Democracy. Nevertheless, it 
is not too much to say that the congeries of principles which came to 
be known under their name—especially that of unqualified beliei 
in the philosophy of human equality—became ingrained in large 
portions of the northern populace and thus contributed an impor- 
tant element to the idealistic democratic movement which finally 
by armed force confounded the southern votaries of aristocracy. 
Another contribution to the advance of world democracy, perhaps 0! 
equal permanent worth, was due to the fact that Loco-Foc 
radicalism furnished important and lasting ingredients to the great 
process of remodeling state constitutions which went on in the 
United States in the two decades prior to the Civil War. During 
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this period the constitutions of practically all of the older states 
were recast, and those of ten new ones were framed. 

We have here space for no more than the barest outline of the 
historical steps by which the doctrines of the earlier Loco-Focos 
were diffused through the Democracy of the North.’ So early as 
the national campaign of 1836, Professor Woodburn tells us, their 
Declaration of Principles was widely used by the general Democracy 
as a party platform. Then, through a succession of events in 
1837 President Van Buren was compelled to choose between the 
conservative and radical elements in his political following, and 
decisively chose the latter. He and his associates, thereupon, estab- 
lished at Washington a high-class magazine, the Democratic 
Review (the first issue appearing in October, 1837), which became 
an effective vehicle for the dissemination of the larger Loco-Foco- 
ism. In line with its teachings was the Democratic platform of 
1840 which, as Professor Dodd has noted, was the last ante-bellum 
pronouncement of the national Democracy to endorse the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Meanwhile, a majority of the political group 
in New York known as the Regency, adhering to the leadership of 
the President, was forming the celebrated Barnburner faction 
(essentially a radical movement), and this in turn became an impor- 
tant nucleus eventually of the Free Soil party. Throughout the 
period following 1837, indeed, northern Democrats in general— 
and more specifically the numerous continent of radicals—were 
widely known under the appellation of Loco-Focos. 

The conceptions of society, thus widely disseminated under the 
name of Loco-Focoism, were not new. The original Loco-Focos 
themselves, indeed, did not claim to be initiating a new philosophy, 
but held that their mission was ‘‘to bring back the Democratic 
party to the principles upon which it was originally founded, 

. . those heaven-born principles which had been so long trodden 
under foot of Monopoly.” The doctrines of the earlier much- 
maligned partisans, the Democratic Review averred, were essentially 
those of Jefferson, Taylor, and Madison. But, in reviving and re- 
emphasizing the ancient maxims of democracy, these humble men 


*A history of the movement, with references and bibliographical data, is in the 
American Historical Review for April, 1919, under the title, “Diverging Tendencies in 
New York Democracy in the Period of the Loco-Focos.” 
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insisted that they were basing their contentions upon eterna| 
principles, and they regarded themselves as “political apostles oj 
the future’; and, indeed, the fact that the party arose in the midst 
of a new industrialism, that many of the reforms which it advocated 
were distinctly modern, and that its envisagement of life was char. 
acteristically more that of the mass-action of cities than that of the 
individualism of the frontier gives to its philosophy of society added 
pregnancy. Its philosophy, in truth, was that of a nascent pro. 
letarianism. 

The dominating and ever present idea in the creed of all Loco. 
Focos, whether of the earlier zealots in New York or of the later 
proponents upon the western prairies, was that of equal rights, 
On this idea depended their whole social and political philosophy: 
from it proceeded in some measure all of their demands for reform, 
While they repudiated the teachings of communism, they asked 
“that the blessings of government, like the dews of heaven, should 
descend equally on the high and the low, the rich and the poor.” 
They conceived the state, therefore, not as an aggregation of social 
strata, the lower bound down by the upper; but as an organization 
of voluntary units, no one more entitled to preference than another 
—provided each functioned usefully. Upon the latter proviso, 
however, they were disposed to insist and to resent, therefore, the 
presence in the body politic of those who in any manner (but espe- 
cially through the manifold devices of “paper capitalism’’) sub- 
sisted or preyed upon their fellowmen. Aristocracy they considered 
as economically parasitic, and they certainly regarded those only 
as good citizens who were somehow “producers,” a contention for 
which they were bitterly reproached as stirrers up of class hatred. 
But, in the judgment of the Loco-Focos, the strength, the purity, 
the excellence of government depended in the last analysis upon 
equality of opportunity, limited only by natural endowment; 
equal participation of citizens in the affairs and benefits of govern- 
ment; and impartial application of laws which themselves should 
be conformable to the eternal principles of justice. Loco-Focoism, 
in fine, held with almost fanatical fervor the ultimate postulate of 
democracy—the largest chance for the self-realization of every 
individual consistent with like chances for all other individuals. 
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The Loco-Focos, accordingly, were strongly opposed to what 
they conceived to be the exactions and pretensions of the aristoc- 
racy. This opposition was caustically set forth in one of their 


Reports as follows: 
The world has always abounded with men, who, rather than toil to produce 
the wealth necessary to their subsistence, have contrived to strip others of the 


tensions to exclusive privileges. 

It is, however, chiefly by the latter mode of robbery, that the working 
classes of modern times are kept in debasement and poverty. Aristocrats 
have discovered that charters are safer weapons than swords; and that cant, 
falsehood, and hypocrisy serve all the purposes of a highwayman’s pistol, 
while they leave their victims alive and fit for future exactions. 

Naturally, therefore, the Loco-Focos abhorred ail manner of 
monopoly and of special privilege and strongly questioned vested 
rights. The latter generally were to be traced, they thought, to 
the brutal coercion of the common people in feudal times and to 
belated laws which preserved the inequalities of those times. 
Charters in perpetuity, in particular, were most earnestly denounced 
as a form of injustice which, in violation of democratic principles 
and the rights of the people, were designed to nourish a privileged 
class. There was to be nowhere, in the Loco-Foco scheme of 
things, opportunity for vesting privileges in the few, and thereby 
divesting the many of their rights for generations to come. The 
Loco-Focos felt that they were fighting in this matter a danger 
which placed in acute jeopardy their ideals for the progress of 
civilization. 

The doctrines and activities of the Loco-Focos were not only 
opposed by those whose interests were assailed, but naturally, were 
viewed with horror by many of the good and staid people of the 
time. The Loco-Foco philosophy, it was averred, set class against 
class and not only threatened the stability of society, but tended 
to overthrow all society. These agitators were called disorganizers, 
visionaries, agrarians, labor unionists, infidels, or worse. If the 
governor of New York, William L. Marcy, for instance, would 
apply such a term as knave to William Leggett, one of the most 
sincere and brilliant apostles of democracy that America has 
ever known, it is not to be wondered at that other men of the period 
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likened the spread of Loco-Focoism to the devastation which hag 
been wrought by the great fire in New York or to the awfulness oj 
the epidemic of cholera. 

It is true that the Loco-Foco ideas were in some respects extreme 
and needed the correctives of moderation. Constructive reform 
would have been hindered by the theory that laws have only the 
function of keeping men from injuring each other, and by insistence 
that in no respect has a legislative body the right to bind jt; 
successors. The proposal, likewise, that debts should be merely 
debts of honor and not legally enforceable, while it contributed to 
the adoption of exemption laws, nevertheless was unrealizable. 
Hatred of speculation and of “paper capitalism” extended to a 
demand for banning all paper money, a contention which would 
have hindered legitimate functions of credit; and the formidable 
and persistent attempts absolutely to do away with banks neces- 
sarily were moderated everywhere by the good sense of the people. 

The Loco-Foco program of reform, on the other hand, embraced 
sound features. The determined opposition to banks and to special 
acts of incorporation met real evils of corruption and tended to 
restrain undue aggrandizement of the “‘money power.”’ Imprison- 
ment for debt was opposed, and lien laws and the right of laborers 
to organize unions were upheld. Land laws in the interest of the 
people were advocated, and “a more extended, equal, and con- 
venient system of public school instruction” was urged. Popular 
election of judges was long agitated, and a system of reformed 
primaries was actually put into operation by the party in New 
York City as early as 1836. 

The penology which appears in the Model Constitution of the 
New York Loco-Focos is especially suggestive. ‘There shall be 
no capital punishment,”’ one clause declared, “but in all convictions 
for murder or unjustifiable homicide, the sentence shall be banish- 
ment or imprisonment at hard labor for life; the net profits o/ 
said labor to be given to the dependents and relations of the person 
murdered, or to the poor, as the jury shall direct.” The principle 
of restitution to the injured was to be applied also in the use of 
proceeds from the labor of persons convicted of felonies, and this 
principle was very wide-reaching since embezzlement and breaches 
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of trust were to “be indictable as frauds and all frauds shall be 
punishable as felonies’’—the Loco-Focos thinking, seemingly, that 
the principles of equality extended even to sentences for criminality. 
Moreover, “‘all articles manufactured in the prisons of this state, 
over and above the purposes of restitution, shall be appropriated 
to the use of the poor in such manner as the legislature shall 
direct,” and the rising competition of prison labor with workingmen 
was met by the proviso that, ‘‘the time or labor convicts shall not 
be bargained to contractors, or to any person whatsoever.” 

Since the social philosophy of the early Loco-Focos thus 
embraced a penology tender of the interests of workingmen and 
reflected in general a broad humanitarianism, it is the more strange 
that it took no cognizance of negro slavery. Perhaps its advocates 
felt themselves, as one of their Reports states, victims of the 
“slavery of poverty,” and were more concerned about avoiding 
the servile condition to which the southern philosophy would have 
consigned them than in agitating the wrongs of fairly comfortable 
negroes. Perhaps also the Loco-Foco attitude merely reflected 
the preoccupation of the average citizen in his own affairs. As 
Loco-Focoism spread over the country, moreover, the growing 
opposition of its adherents to the claims of the southern oligarchy 
seems not to have been directed so much against the institution of 
slavery per se as animated by a developing consciousness of the 
final irreconcilability of the two conflicting theories of society and 
of the systems of labor based thereon; a consciousness ripening 
eventually into a determination that the republic with all that it 
meant for democracy was not to be dominated or ruined by the 
slave power. 

There was always present in Loco-Focoism, however, the impul- 
sion of a humanitarian ideal which ultimately comprehends all 
races, classes, and conditions of men. ‘For,’ as this ideal was 
strikingly expressed by the Democratic Review in 1837: 

Democracy is the cause of Humanity. It has faith in human nature. It 
believes in its essential equality and fundamental goodness. It respects, 
with a solemn reverence to which the proudest artificial institutions and dis- 
unctions of society have no claim, the human soul. It is the cause of philan- 


thropy. Its object is to emancipate the mind of the mass of men from the 
degrading and disheartening fetters of social distinctions and advantages; 
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to bid it walk abroad through the free creation “in its own majesty”; to Wat 
against all fraud, oppression and violence; by striking at their root to refory 
all the infinitely varied human misery which has grown out of the old and false 
ideas by which the world has been so long misgoverned; to dismiss the hireling 
soldier; to spike the cannon and bury the bayonet; to burn the gibbet and oper 
the debtor’s dungeon; to substitute harmony and mutual respect for the 
jealousies and discord now subsisting between the different classes of society 
as the consequence of their artificial classification. . . . . It is essentially 
involved in Christianity, of which it has been well said that its pervading spirit 
of democratic equality is its highest fact. 

The countless ages of the future, the Review affirmed, are “com- 
mitted with the cause of American Democracy.”’ 

The idealism of the Loco-Focos, and particularly of the earlier 
partisans, was consciously drawn from two great historic sources, 
The one was the teachings of Christianity. Perhaps their frequent 
allusions to the example and words of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
may have been induced in part by anxiety to meet the charge of 
being infidels and atheists; but there is no doubt that the use o/ 
these by some of the leaders was due to genuine piety. The 
historian of the party, Byrdsall, calls his co-laborers the ‘‘ Metho 
dists of democracy’”’ and constantly seeks to set forth the movement 
as in consonance with ‘‘ Christian democracy.” 

In the second place, not only the idealism of the Loco-Focos, 
but, in fact, their philosophy as a whole, was thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the doctrines of the compact theory of society, that 
group of ideas which has been so omnipresent and so powerful in 
the logic of revolutions. Practically all of their various reports, 
addresses, and declarations include references to this theory as 
fundamental. The immutability of the laws of nature and the 
irrevocability of natural rights were affirmed over and over again. 
How directly Loco-Foco beliefs were derived from this source is 
shown in the first article of the ‘Proposed Constitution” which 
read as follows: 

ARTICLE I. NATURAL RIGHTS 


1. We, the people of the State of New York, in order to mutually secure 
to each other the peaceful enjoyment of our natural rights, and the equal 
participation of the advantages of society, do hereby establish the following 
Constitution, as our social compact and system of government. 
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All men are created equally free, and are equally entitled to the exercise 
of their natural rights. On entering into society, man gives up none of those 
rights; he only adopts certain modes of securing the peaceful enjoyment of 
them. 
Man’s natural rights of person are, his right to exist, and to enjoy his 
existence; and the right to exercise those physical and mental faculties with 
which nature has endowed him. Man’s natural rights in relation to things 
are, his right to the things produced by the exercise of his personal endowments, 
and his right to participate in those bounties which nature has equally given to 
all. Right, as related to action, is that principle of equality which teaches man 
to do to others as he would that others should do to him. Those acts are 


injury to any. 


To readers of the article referred to in our opening paragraph, 
it will be apparent from this brief survey that the Loco-Foco 
philosophy which in the two decades preceding the Civil War had 
wide influence in the North was the antithesis of that which con- 
temporaneously came to command adherence in the South. 
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THE COMPARATIVE ROLE OF THE GROUP CONCEPT 
IN WARD’S DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY AND CONTEM. 
PORARY AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY: 


WALTER B. BODENHAFER 
Washington University 


IV. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GROUP CONCEPT 


The object of this chapter is to sum up the contrasts that have 
emerged from the two preceding chapters, and to attempt to sug- 
gest the significance of the group concept and its implications for 
social sciences and for social control. In general, it may be said 
that contemporary sociology shows a striking difference from 
Ward in its use of the group concept. The shift that appears is 
not always so much a matter of terminology as a change in point 
of view. Even in the matter of terminology, however, a review 
of the writers mentioned shows an increasing use of the group 
concept, as such, as one of the fundamental tools of analysis of 
the problems with which they deal. The difference in point of 
view, even where the concept as such is not expressly stressed, is 
still more noticeable. The summaries in the preceding chapters 
show this shift very clearly in their development of the analysis 
of such problems as the origin of society, of language, of religion, 
of the origin and nature of the mind, the relation of the individual 
to the group or to society or the state, and the nature and meaning 
of the group or social process. In the treatment of all these prob- 
lems the conscious effort of contemporary sociology is to approach 
them from the group standpoint. The contrast might be referred 
to as that between pioneer social science, without a social psy- 
chology, and a later social science with a more or less adequate 
social psychology. The sociology of the present time is a sociology 
whose viewpoint and method have been considerably modified 
by a psychology in which the group plays a fundamental and in 
some respects a primary part. We may make the difference in 


*Copyright, 1921, by the University of Chicago Press. 
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point of view more concrete by calling attention to the widespread 
influence of Baldwin’s thinking as expressed in his Social and 
Ethical Interpretations, and his subsequent development of the 
same fundamental thought of the oneness of the individual and 
the group. The frequent references to his stimulating influence 
are one of the evidences of the effort on the part of contemporary 
sociology to profit by the newly created technique, social psychology. 
The contrast, of course, is not an absolute one but one of degree. 
Ward, particularly in his Applied Sociology, was attempting to 
found a social psychology which foreshadowed the coming of a 
more adequate sociological point of view; but it still was only a 
foreshadowing, and it was not at all apparent in his first great 
work, with which we are particularly concerned. As was pointed 
out in chapter ii, Ward approached his problems almost exclu- 
sively from the standpoint of the individual, while the group was 
only incidental. Contemporary sociology reverses the process, 
starting with the group as the fundamental unit and developing 
its individuals as a part of the social or group process. It should 
be pointed out, however, that while the latter stresses the group 
in its analysis, it does not consciously eliminate or subordinate 
the individual as did Plato and his more modern followers in 
Germany. One of the general characteristics of the writers whose 
works have been reviewed is, that they recognize the worth and 
value of the individual. Earlier writers approached their prob- 
lems from the premise of the individual versus the group. Con- 
temporary sociology attempts to set out by removing the disjunc- 
tive particle between the individual and the group and to hold 
consistently to the view that the individual and the group are 
different aspects of the same total group situation. 

It should also be pointed out that contemporary sociology, in 
its emphasis on the group, does not revert to the metaphysical 
theory of Hegel with his imperial state. The group, in the thought 
of the writers we have dealt with, is a very real thing. Itis a matter 
of actual give and take of everyday life. There is no attempt to 
find in it a mystical social mind which exists apart from the actual 
persons and institutions and objects that make up the tangible 
situation. It is not an attempt to impose upon a social situation 
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the categories of an older introspective psychology. What the 
contemporary writers seem to refer to and have in mind whey 
they deal with the group is a total social situation in which the 
action of one form stimulates and responds to the action of another 
form; it is interaction among persons. Contemporary sociology 
tends to be pragmatic rather than metaphysical. . 

The difference, which we have tried to point out, between the 
two periods, can be no better expressed than to quote from Baldwin: 


All our thought has led us to see that one of the historical conceptions of 
man is, in its social aspects, mistaken. Man is not a person who stands up in 
his isolated majesty, meanness, passion, or humility, and sees, hits, worships, 
fights, or overcomes, another man, who does the opposite things to him, each 
preserving his isolated majesty, meanness, passion, humility, all the while, 
so that he can be considered a “unit” for the compounding processes of social 
speculation. On the contrary, a man is a social outcome rather than a social unit, 
He is always, in his greatest part, also some one else. Social acts of his—that 
is, acts which may not prove antisocial—are his because they are society’s first; 
otherwise he could not have learned them or have had any tendency to do them. 
Everything that he learns is copied, reproduced, assimilated, from his fellows; 
and what all of them, including him—all the social fellows—do and think, 
they do and think because they have each been through the same course of 
copying, reproducing, assimilating, that he has. When he acts quite privately, 
it is always with a boomerang in his hand; and every use he makes of his weapon 
leaves its indelible impression both upon the other and upon him.* 


It is this conception which has become the conscious point of view 
of contemporary sociology. It expresses the contrast between the 
view of Ward with its individualistic bent, and contemporary 
thought with its emphasis on the group. The importance of this 
change in point of view is suggested in the continuation of the 


quotation from Baldwin. 

It is on such truths as these, which recent writers? have been bringing to 
light, that the philosophy of society must be gradually built up. Only the 
neglect of such facts can account for the present state of social discussion. 
Once let it be our philosophical conviction, drawn from the more general results 
of psychology and anthropology, that man is not two, an ego and an aller, 
each of which is active and chronic protest against a third great thing, society; 
once dispel this hideous unfact, and with it the remedies found by the ego- 
ists—back all the way from modern individualists to Hobbes,—and I submit 
the main barrier to the successful understanding of society is removed.’ 


* Social and Ethical Interpretations, pp. 96-97. 
Stephen, Alexander, Héffding, Tarde. 3 Social and Ethical Interpretations, p.97- 
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Ward produced his sociology before this transition had taken place. 
The contrast between him and contemporary sociology, in general, 
is expressed in the words just quoted from Baldwin. 

Starting with the group as a point of departure, contemporary 
sociology not only dissolves the older individualistic attitude but 
adopts the fundamental notion that the mind of the individual is 
a social product. Stated in other terms, the self is a social self, a 
creation, rather than a datum, which is but another way of stat- 
ing that the individual and the group are different aspects of a 
group or social situation. The importance of this change in the 
field of practical efforts toward social control will appear later. 
Back of the self, as a biologically inherited group of tendencies lie 
the instincts, the raw materials out of which the group builds a 
social personality. Such in very brief terms is the prevailing trend 
of thought in contemporary sociology. 

The characterization of contemporary sociology, which has just 
been sketched in general terms, must be qualified to some extent. 
It is a description of tendencies and trends as well as realized ends. 
The transition that has been suggested is one that is not complete 
in its details nor clearly recognized in its implications. More 
work remains to be done before the newer view becomes uniformly 
clear. As was pointed out in the various separate reviews of some 
of the writers, there is still some confusion of tongues. Not all of 
the writers of sociology have held consistently to the views which 
they consciously adopt. This results from two different facts, 
first, the inadequate grasp of the position to which they consciously 
adhere, and secondly, the difficulty of adapting words of an older 
psychology to a new point of view. The second is one of the most 
dificult barriers to understanding among sociological writers. 
Such concepts as ‘‘individual,”’ ‘“‘group,” “society,” “mind,” 
“psychic,” ‘‘instinct,” ‘social,’ “thought,” are freighted with 
meanings that tend to obscure views rather than clarify them. 
As Small has pointed out, one of the pressing needs of contem- 
porary sociology is the clarification and definition of the categories 
which it uses. The lack of this, and the inherent difficulty of the 
use of abstract terms create some of the apparent and perhaps real 
inadequacies of some of the uses of the group concept which we 
have mentioned. 
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Aside from matters of terminological confusion, however, there 
do exist noticeable lacunae in efforts of various contemporary 
sociologists to apply the group concept to the particular problems 
with which we find them dealing. We found, for example, fre. 
quent reversions to older individualistic preconceptions which 
occasionally appeared as real or apparent contradictions of the 
consciously proclaimed point of view. Such conceptions appear 
most frequently in the shape of apparent conceptions of the indi- 
vidual as a thing given rather than created, in the conception of 
the mind as an essence rather than as a function, as a thing in 
itself rather than as a type of behavior that appears in peculiar 
conflict situations. The separation of the mental from the physi- 
cal, of the inner from the outer, of the individual from the group, 
which appear again and again in the literature, are evidences that 
the shift to the new point of view has not yet been complete. In 
most cases, these lapses are due to reversion to older complexes 
in periods of unconscious activity. In some ‘cases they are con- 
sciously asserted but with a qualification which attempts to relieve 
them from the taint of earlier psychology and metaphysics with 
their essences and existences. These lapses, however, are not of 
primary importance for our purpose. They bear witness, rather, 
as occasional variations which serve to bring out in more relief 
the underlying thought which seems to run through all the writings, 
namely, that the group is fundamental and that sociology finds its 
justification in attempting the study of the social process from 
this point of view. The point of view is not lways expressed in 
the same terms; it may be in terms of association, of interaction, 
of mental unity, of social mind, of group behavior, of social process, 
or of group process. These categories, as well as the methods of 
procedure may vary, but the constant feature is the thought 
involved in what we have called the group concept. Small has 
suggested the same thought in a little different connection. Speak- 
ing of the distinctive technique of the sociologist, he says: 


The technique accordingly involves, second, a body of procedure. This 
varies in accordance with the particular character of the problem undertaken, 
from the most abstract dealing with questions of epistemology and methodology 
to the most concrete questions of juvenile courts or milk supply. The generic 
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factor in common, from one end of this scale to the other, is reference of the 
problem to its group attachments, instead of treating it as something isolated 
‘rom the human process as a whole." 

It is this common attempt to approach problems from the group 
standpoint that stands out as one of the characteristic features of 
contemporary sociology, in spite of its frequent reversions to older 
terms and conceptions. It is this view which contrasts with the 
opposite emphasis shown in Ward. 

Before leaving this part of the discussion, it should be noted that 
the most striking and universal lack in contemporary sociology’s 
efiort to establish itself on this general group conception is the 
absence of an adequate procedure to explain the essential features 
of a social process. No one of the sociologists has yet elaborated 
a concrete process by which the essence of the group behavior can 
be interpreted. Not only is there a lack of such a process found 
in the works of contemporary sociology, but in some cases the con- 
sciousness of the need is not adequately recognized. Ina measure, 
this part of the work may properly fall to the field of the psycholo- 
gists, and social psychologists, but the gap remains essentially 
unfilled for sociology. Baldwin’s imitation mechanism has not 
been accepted, generally, among the sociologists as an adequate 


or complete account of the social process by which the self and 
all its implications of language, habits, and thought are to be 
accounted for.2 Until provided with an acceptable hypothesis, 
furnished by psychologists, or by sociologists themselves, the 
analysis of group behavior must remain inadequate and must deal 
largely with results based upon assumptions rather than upon 
explanations of a process. 


‘ Encyclopaedia Americana, article on “Sociology,” 1919. 

? Most sociologists, while accepting the thesis of Baldwin as to the fudamental 
unity of the individual and the group, reject his undue emphasis on imitation as the 
process whereby his results were obtained. None of the criticisms, however, seems 
to be adequate or to offer a satisfactory supplemental process. Outside of the sociolo- 
gists, the only adequate criticism of the imitation theory and satisfactory elucidation 
of the process of interaction is that furnished by Professor Mead of the University of 
Chicago. 

’Around this point revolves the current revival of the mechanistic conception 
of behavior which is finding increased vogue among certain writers. The reaction 
from the futilities of metaphysics and from the introspective psychologies is variously 
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The change in thought which has taken place since the tim. 
of Ward’s first book has been characterized as a transition from 
an atomizing process to a synoptic method of thought. Concer. 
ing this transition Merz says: 


I may, later on, have an opportunity of dwelling more fully upon this 
change of thought in the course of the nineteenth century; at present it yi] 
suffice to point out that no subject of philosophical or scientific interest has 
been more profoundly affected by it than the study of man in his individual 
and collective existence. Formerly all the sciences which have to do with this 
subject started from the study of the individual organism or the individya) 
mind, frequently disregarding altogether the environment or collective life of 
man, or reaching this only by slow and uncertain steps. Latterly, however. 
not only has the collective life of man attracted more attention than the indi- 
vidual, it has become rather the fashion to place society, in some form or other. 
in the foreground, to start with some definition of the social “Together” of 
the collective life of human beings, and to approach in this way not only the 
study of humanity or mankind at large, but also, through it, to get a better 
understanding of the nature and the life of the individual mind itself. It js 
not long since we have been told that the individual mind must be considered 
as exhibiting two sides which may be appropriately termed the subjective 
and the social self; nor is it unlikely that from this point of view, much of the 
earlier and later psychology may be profitably rewritten. All this simply 
means that sociology has become not only the study of the collective interests 
of society and mankind, but also in its bearing upon other philosophical and 
scientific problems, an important and leading doctrine.? 


To point out briefly some of the ways in which sociology has thus 
become an “important and leading doctrine”’ for some of the social 
sciences is the object of the rest of the chapter. No attempt will 
be made, of course, to construct a social science, or to furnish a 
scheme for such construction. Only the broadest general signif- 


termed, in its more extreme forms, as physiological psychology, objectivism, mecha- 
nism, behaviorism. This reaction tends to relegate consciousness to a secondary and 
unimportant réle as a negligible by-product. It carries the revolt of functional 
psychology still farther. The latter retains consciousness as a central factor in activ- 
ity. The term behavioristic psychology is used to cover both the functional and the 
mechanistic conceptions, with very confusing results. 

t A footnote at this point refers to Royce’s discussion as the clearest statement 
of the doctrine of the social self. This suggests that Merz did not grasp the doctrine 
fully himself, or Royce’s limitations would have been apparent to him. This does n0 
detract from the force of the quotation given, since Merz’s central thought is sound. 

? History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 1V, 436-37. 
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cance of the group approach for some of the social techniques can 


be pointed out. 

First of all, attention should be directed to the significance of 
the group conception for the problem of the relation of the social 
sciences to each other. We have here a problem which has con- 
sumed so much discussion with the advent of each new divisicn 
of labor, with its claims for admission into fields believed to be 
already fully occupied. ‘Thus it has come about that scholars 
for a large part of the last two thousand years have carried on 
intermittent discussions that have been meanwhile almost utterly 
sterile about the scope and definition of the sciences.’* These 
older struggles are tending to disappear and in their place is aris- 
ing a conception of the unity of physical sciences and social sciences.’ 
With reference to the latter it seems to follow as an easy corollary 
from the group conception, that “‘social science is one’’ as Small 
has said. The subject-matter of social science is not blocks of 
material which can be separated and dealt with in isolation, but is 
rather a group in which all things are in relation and in incessant 
movement. From this it follows that the various social sciences 
are but variant techniques which approach this common unity 
from different angles of interpretation and analysis. The older 
claims of sociologists that theirs is an independent science, is 
being rapidly displaced by the realization that there can be no 
independence of these various techniques in the sense in which 
that term was used thirty years ago. In place of the separatist 
conception of social science, there must be set up the conception 
of co-ordinating techniques at work upon the common group 
process in an effort to understand and, if possible, control it. It is 
in this sense that we have a real meaning and purpose for social 
science. 

: “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of 

ociology, XXI, 822. 

_ 7See, for example, Woodward, “The Unity of Physical Science,” International 
ngress of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis (1904), IV, 3; Small, The Meaning of Social 
lence, and “‘Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,’’ American Journal of 
lology, XXI, 840. 

- The statements of this paragraph are attempts to reflect the thought of Dr. Small. 
hile the inspiration is his, the responsibility for the form of statement is not. 
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The argument here suggested is not intended to do more thay 
to point out the significance of the group concept for social science 
in general. The details of the scheme are beyond the limits of this 
paper. It should be brought out, however, that the implication 
of the group concept does not mean the abolition of specialization 
on the one hand, nor the denial of a scientific method on the 
other hand. Both are essential for social science. 

The group concept has further significance for sociology in par. 
ticular, since, with the surrender of its older claims to suzerainty. 
it must take its place along with the other social techniques as a 
co-ordinating viewpoint. It thus becomes a way of thinking, 
point of view from which the common social process is observed 
and analyzed. The group concept, then, furnishes the basis upon 
which it establishes its claim. Small expresses this opinion in his 
definition of sociology where he describes it as that “variant 
among the social science techniques which proceeds from the per- 
ception that all human phenomena are functions of groups.” 
The analysis of group relations, the group concept, is the only 
apparent distinct contribution of sociology, and is its justification 
for a claim to rank as one of the techniques. As was pointed out 
in the review of Small’s work, he has here, it seems, made a dis- 
tinct contribution to sociology in his suggestion of the group con- 

* Dr. Small’s The Meaning of Social Science may be given as a detailed description 
of the method whereby specialization and co-ordination may be achieved. The very 
conception of a division of labor implies work upon a unified problem. The scientific 
method, i.e., observation, experimentation, testing, hypothesis, etc., is common to all 
the sciences. Karl Pearson has an interesting observation on the unity of science: 
“The reader may perhaps feel that I am laying stress upon method at the expense of 
material content. Now this is the peculiarity of scientific method, that when once 
it has become a habit of mind, that mind converts all facts whatsoever into science. 
The field of science is unlimited; its material is endless, every group of natural phe- 
nomena, every phase of social life, every stage of past or present development is material 
of science. The unity of all science consists alone in its method, not in its material. 
The man who classifies facts of any kind whatever, who sees their mutual relation 
and describes their sequences, is applying the scientific method and is a man of science. 


The facts may belong to the past history of mankind, to the social statistics of our 
great cities, to the atmosphere of the most distant stars, to the digestive organs 0! 4 


worm or to the life of a scarcely visible bacillus. It is not the facts themselves which 
make science, but the method by which they are dealt with.” — The Grammar of Science, 
Part I, 12. 

2 Notes from unpublished lectures. 
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cept as the central proposition upon which sociology may rest its 
case. It offers the most encouraging prospect for the dissolution 
of the older crudities of separatism in social science and for a 
nositive statement of the meaning and place of sociology in Ameri- 
can thought. 

The significance of the group concept for the other social 
sciences may be indicated by a brief reference to some of the evi- 
dences of the use of concept by occasional expressing of some 
modern writers in some of those fields. The change may be 
suggested by pointing to the growing recognition of the social 
factor in each of the several fields of labor which have evolved in 
American thought. In economics, history, psychology, pedagogy, 
theology, ethics, and jurisprudence this special sociological con- 
cept is beginning to modify the whole outlook. In.some of these 
branches the change that has resulted from the use of the group 
concept has been such as to undermine the whole of the structure. 
In others it has just begun and its end is not yet seen. A sociologi- 
cal approach in other words, to these various divisions of labor is 
far-reaching in its effects. Without exception they were built up 
under the influence of individualistic and metaphysical concep- 
tions. They still, for the most part, bear unmistakable evidences 
of their origin. The coming of a social hypothesis means, as 
Merz suggested, the rewriting and reconstruction of economic 
theory, of history, psychology, theology, ethics, and all the rest. 
We may note, now, some of the beginnings of such reconstructions. 
They will recall the parallel movement in social practice which was 
sketched in the first chapter. 

Among those sciences which have to do with human behavior, 
probably none has shown such a thoroughgoing reconstruction as 
psychology. We have had occasion above to refer to some of the 
changes that have taken place. Without attempting to go into 
detail or to repeat other statements, one may epitomize the move- 
ment by referring to it as the coming of social psychology. Asa 
representative of the latter movement and its significance one may 
cite Baldwin. A layman could not pretend to predict what the 
final result will be, but the shift away from the older individualistic 
basis is unmistakable. Indeed, it seems that among the ranks of 
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the psychologists there are those who find no place for individya| 
psychology at all. Baldwin summarizes the transition in psy- 
chology thus: “For psychologists and logicians the problem now 
is to find any knowledge that is psychologically private, not to 
find knowledge that is common and public. . . . . The result js 
that the subjectivistic theories of knowledge, like the individualistic 
theories of political science, are soon to be laid away in the attics 
where old intellectual furniture is stored.”* The behaviorist 
movement, as has been mentioned, is a part of the transition move. 
ment. Dewey, in speaking of the behaviorist movement in psy- 
chology, says: “From the point of view of behavior all psychology 
is either biological or social psychology, and if it still be true that 
man is not only an animal but a social animal, the two cannot be 
dissevered when we deal with man.’? With the further details 
of this change we are not concerned; we are only to point out that 
such a change has taken place, and that current psychology is 
still in a state of confusion attendant upon a transition period. 
Social psychology is a corollary of the group concept in the field of 
psychology. Its significance is apparent. 

Among the social sciences no division showed a clearer example 
of the older individualistic conceptions than political economy, 
particularly in its classical form. The group hypothesis or group 
conception was as completely ignored or denied in the classical 
school as it is possible to do. The individual was assumed as a 
given entity, which was supreme both in economic theory and 
practice. At most, social entanglements were but necessary ills 
and superficial interferences which had to be taken account of as 
a practical fact. Founded and formulated largely before an ade- 
quate psychology of any kind existed, before a social psychology 


* Darwin and the Humaniies, p. 75. 
2“The Need for Social Psychology,” Psychological Review, XXIV, 266. 


3 Reference cannot be made to the large volume of literature bearing on the point 
Attention may be called again to: Ellwood, ‘‘Objectivism in Sociology,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXII, 289; Bernard, “The Objective Viewpoint in Sociology,” 
ibid., XXV, 298; Weiss, “Relation between Structural and Behavior Psychology,” 
Psychological Review, XXIV, 301, and “Relation Between Functional and Behavior 
Psychology,” ibid., 353; Watson, “Psychology and Behavior,” Psychological Review, 
XX, 150; Angell, “Behavior as a Category of Psychology,” ibid., XX, 255. 
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was more than hinted at, and before an adequate development of 
. scientific method, it is not surprising that economics grew up 
vithout showing the results of these later developments. Its 
philosophy was individualistic, its method deductive. From those 
early characteristics it has not yet recovered completely. This is 
true even in America, where other influences early entered in to 
modify the harshness of political economy as it developed in 
cngland prior to John Stuart Mill" who attempted to reform the 
subject, and place it on more modern bases. From the rigid 
individualism of the classical school up to the more advanced 
economists of America is a period of considerable progress. The 
limits of this paper forbid any pretension to record the changes 
that have taken place, or, indeed, to do more than call attention 
to some of the earlier limitations of the classical school. The differ- 
ence in economic life which prevailed in this country, the influence 
of German thought since 1870, the infiltration of the influence of the 
Austrian school, and finally the neo-classical synthesis of Marshall, 
tended to give economics an evolutionary trend toward a theoreti- 
cal basis which is more in accordance with the results arrived at in 
other social sciences. Both social theory, as developed by other 
social sciences, and social evolution, as shown by the practical 
development of American industry, trade, and life in general, have 
made necessary a movement in economic thought toward a diluted 
social hypothesis. Some passages from Ely may serve to illustrate 
the difference between the philosophy which characterized the older 
economy and that of the new: ‘‘The attempt of the classical 
economists to isolate an ‘economic man’ ruled entirely by an 
enlightened self-interest and unaffected by political, ethical, and 
humanitarian impulses, is recognized to have been a mistake.’’ 
As contrasted with this description of the classical school modern 
economics recognizes social relationships as important: “Our 
science then is interested in man in his relations to others, and not 
‘The reaction against English economists, it is interesting to note, began earlier 
United States than in England or Germany.”’—Ely, Outlines of Economics, 
“Almost from the beginning the peculiar environmental conditions met 
ith in America have given a characteristic set of tendencies to American economics.” 
—Haney, History of Economic Thought, p. 511. 


* Outlines of Economics, p. 675. 
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in man by himself. Moreover, as a science which studies the 
present in order that it may predict and prepare for the future 
and discovering that interdependence is the law of progress, it must 
not hesitate to shape its principles with reference to a solidarity 
which shall grow more rather than less, stronger rather than 
weaker.’ 

One must recognize then that current economic theory has 
made considerable advance from the stricter classical school of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. “Economists are realiz. 
ing the interrelation of things; more and more the quest for abso- 
lute law of causation is modified by a knowledge that things move 
in circles and mutually determine one another as do supply, 
demand, and price.”* While admitting the force of this state. 
ment with all that it implies in theory and practice, one must stil 
come to the conclusion that current economic theory has not yet 
been penetrated very deeply with the conclusions arrived at by 
contemporary social psychology, with its emphasis upon the sig- 
nificance of the group in the formation and control of men. Eco- 
nomic theory in America today is still fundamentally individualistic; 
it still conceives mind as a datum rather than as a social product; 
it still assumes the wants of the individual as given and relatively 
fixed; it still assumes the medieval doctrine of the freedom of the 
will and choice; it still interprets freedom in the negative sense 
as absence of restraint and interference; it still emphasizes unduly 
“individual initiative’? and individual struggle for existence and 
tends to ignore the correlative fact of co-operation or group activity. 
In a word, contemporary economics still employs an antiquated 
psychology in the solution of all its problems. Once a grasp of 
group concept with its psychological implications is obtained, it 
will mean the rewriting of all economic theory, in so far as it has 
not already been done. The transformation for economics will be 
as that of psychology has been. 

There have appeared some current evidences of the movement 
to reconstruct economic theory in the light of the group concep- 


* Outlines of Economics, p. 6. ? Haney, History of Economic Thought, p. 549 
3 Merely as an illustration one might cite Carver’s Principles of Political Econom) 
(1919) as an exhibit of all these shortcomings. 
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It is beyond the purpose here to attempt to sketch any of 
these attempts even in its most general details. They are to be 
cited merely as illustrations of possible ways in which the group 
concept may be applied to the resuscitation of economic theory. 
Possibly the most ambitious effort was the attempt to restate the 
theory of value, the central process in economic theory, which 
appeared in Anderson’s Social Value.* Broadly speaking, the 
book may be characterized as an attempt to apply a functional 
social psychology to the value problem. In order to get his point 
of view it will be well to allow him to summarize his argument, 
in so far as it bears on our purpose. After referring to earlier 
theories of value among the economists, he continues: 

The defect is in the highly abstract nature of the determinants of values 
which these theories start from; they abstract the individual mind from its con- 
nection with the social whole, and then abstract from the individual’s mind only 
those emotions which are directly concerned with the consumption and produc- 
tion of economic goods; this abstraction is necessitated by the individualistic, 
subjectivistic conception of society, which growing out of the skeptical philoso- 
phy of Hume has dominated economic theory ever since: Present day sociology 
has rejected this conception of society, and has re-established the organic con- 
ception of society in psychological, rather than biological terms, which makes 
it possible to treat society as a whole as the source of values of goods; this does 
not obviate the necessity for close analysis, nor does it, in itself, solve the prob- 
lem, but it does give us an adequate point of view; the determinants of value 
include not only the highly abstract factors which the value theories here 
criticized have undertaken to handle arithmetically, but also all the other 
volitional factors in the inter-mental life of men in society—not an arithmetical 
synthesis of elements, but an organic whole; legal and ethical values are espe- 
cially to be taken into account in a theory of economic value, particularly those 
most immediately concerned with distribution.? 


‘The term “social value” is not original with Anderson among the economists 
It was first used in this country by Clark in 1881 and has been used by various writers 


sincethen. The theory of social value held by those writers has been severely criticized 


by other economists, and rightly so perhaps, for it was lacking the essential psychologi- 
il basis for a logical structure. As used by those earlier writers, the concept repre- 
sented either a summation of individual values or a valuation based on the discarded 
biological analogy. Anderson’s contribution is that he supplies, in a more or less 
nadequate way, the psychological foundation upon which a theory of social value 
nay rest if it is to have real worth. 
* Social Value, pp. 197-99. With reference to the relation between ethics and 
nomic theory suggested in the last clause of the quotation, one may note Stuart’s 
nclusion: “Ethics and economic theory, instead of dealing with separate problems 
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Economic activity in society, is an intricate, complex thing, for the motiya. 
tion of which no individual’s motives can suffice. If motivated at all, its 
guidance comes from something super-individual, and that something is socia| 
value. Ends, aims, purposes, desires, of many men, mutually interacting ang 
mutually determining each other, modifying, stimulating, creating each other 
take tangible determinate shape, as economic values, and the technique of the 
social economic organization responds and carries them out. 

These quotations are sufficient to illustrate the point of view 
from which contemporary economic theory may be reconstructed. 
It amounts to an application of the group concept to a particular 
part of one of the social sciences. It is not implied that the task 
has been fully or successfully performed by the writer quoted. It 
does, however, represent an attempt to apply the conclusions of 
social psychology to an admittedly difficult problem in economic 
theory. It is pioneer wérk, but is an illuminating illustration of 
the beginning of reconstruction of economic theory due to an appli- 
cation of the group hypothesis. 

In the preceding chapter, attention was called to the effort of 
Cooley to deal with the subject of pecuniary valuation from the 
same group or social standpoint. His point of view is essentially 
the same as that of Anderson. He analyzes the problem from 
the standpoint of the group, including within the problem the 
social process of the formation of demand rather than assuming 
it as given. The market is a group phenomenon which creates its 
own values as much or more than it is created by individual 
demands. It is an institution which has an existence of its own 
and bends individual desire to its own likeness. As was pointed 
out in the review of his writings, the discussion is significant in its 
attempt to substitute a group conception of the problem for an 
individual one. His discussion is cited here as another illustration 
of the attempt that is slowly being made to put a sociological foun- 


of conduct, deal with distinguishable but inseparable stages belonging to the com- 
plete analysis of most, if not all, problems.—Creative Intelligence, p. 340. 
essay, “‘ Phases of the Economic Interest,” is also of significance on other points con- 
nected with the problems of economic theory. 

* Social Value, pp. 197-99. 

? Mead’s criticism of the book from the standpoint of social psychology is tre! 
chant. See Psychological Bulletin, December, 1912, p. 435. 


3 Social Process. 
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dation under the economic structure which has been reared on an 
individualistic psychology. It gives a concrete expression to the 
significance of the group concept for economic theory. Such expres- 
sions parallel the actual changes taking place in our economic life. 

In taking up the significance of the group concept for history 
one cannot do more than merely suggest in the faintest way some 
ceneral considerations. ‘The whole problem of the study of history, 
its methods, and point of view, is so vast and complicated even for 
the historians, that one outside cannot hope to summarize the field 
in a few paragraphs. This need not deter one, however, from 
some general observations which seem to arise naturally from the 


preceding pages. Certain modern writers will serve as examples 


of the shifts in point of view and method which indicate the com- 
ing of a “new history.’”* Most significant changes have taken 
place in the course of the nineteenth century. History, like all 
other bodies of knowledge, has been largely transformed as a 
result of the progress of science, particularly as crystallized and 
set forth by Darwin and his followers. This change, which has 
taken and is taking place, may be conveniently summarized in 
saying that history, since the middle of the past century, has been 
seriously affected by the imperative of the scientific spirit and 
method, which was so characteristic of that period. The older 
point of view in historical writing and study is characterized thus 
by one writer: 

Indeed we shall not be far astray, if we view history, as it has existed 
through the ages, and even down to our own day, as a branch of general lit- 
erature, the object of which has been to present past events in an artistic 
manner, in order to gratify a natural curiosity in regard to the achievements 
and fate of conspicuous persons, the rise and decay of monarchies, and the sig- 
nal commotions and disasters which have repeatedly afflicted humanity.’ 

nto the writing of this type of history the past century brought 
he doctrine of continuity. Although this doctrine had been 
developing before the middle of the past century, it was not until 
‘Among others, Lamprecht, What Is History? Robinson, The New History; 
n, Short History of the English People; Becker, “‘Some Aspects of the Influence 
ial Problems and Ideas upon the Study and Writing of History,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XVIII, 641. 
* Robinson, The New History, p. 27. 
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the coming of the work of Darwin and Lyell that the real founda. 
tions of the conception of the continuity of history and indefinite 
progress and change were established. The principle of continy. 
ity is essentially a corollary of the group concept; it is an appli. 
cation of the principle of seeing things “in their together” , 
Merz has expressed the concept. It is a temporal application oj 
the fundamental notion in the group concept. The essence | 
the doctrine is expressed in these words of Robinson: 

The doctrine of the continuity of history is based upon the observed fac: 
that every human institution, every generally accepted idea, every important 
invention, is but the summation of long lines of progress, reaching back as far 
as we have the patience or means to follow them. The jury, the drama, the 
Gatling gun, the papacy, the letter S, the doctrine of stare decisis, each owes 
its present form to antecedents which can be scientifically traced. 


In other words, the principle of continuity, which has revolution- 
ized the methods of historical writing, is an application of the 
sociological conception of the group as a fundamental unity, and 
an application of the mechanism of the group process, or social 
psychology, to an interpretation of any fact or situation viewed 
chronologically. The boundary line between the historian and 
the sociologist is of no concern here.2 The chief end in view at 
this point is merely to point out that the group approach to the 
study of what is called history is one of the most significant facts 
in the type of history that has appeared in the last century, and 
is of increasing importance in the latter half of that century. 

The group concept implies, not only the unity of the social 
process in its continuous development, but also the fundamental 
unity of a particular period in that development. The older type 
of political history, which concerned itself chiefly with strictl 
political problems, grew up largely as a result of the interest in 

* Robinson, The New History, p. 80. Small has given Savigny, 1779-1861, 3 
leading place in the development of the principle of continuity but points out that 
Savigny deserted his important principle, in part, in his controversy with Thibaut 
over the matter of codification in 1814. See “The Present Outlook of Social Scienc: 
American Journal of Sociology, XVIII, 433. 

2 Robinson, The New History, p. 64. 

3 Small has presented an interesting discussion of one of the boundary controver 
sies, that at New Orleans in 1903. See “Fifty Years of Sociology,”’ American Jour’ 
of Sociology, XXI, 816. 
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political problems which was stimulated by the political chaos 
that resulted from the political disturbances attendant upon the 
French Revolution. Historians were interested in the matters 
that were occupying attention. The crisis that presented itself in 
various groups and in the world was deemed a political crisis 
solely and the attempts of the historians to recount those events 
took on a peculiarly biased political tone. The error of the type 
of history which has been called political history is the easy assump- 
tion of the priority of the political and dramatic in the life of a 
given group and the neglect of the commonplace and habitual. 
In other words, this type of history is a violation of the group 
conception of the social process. The type of history that the 
group concept demands of the historian is not an account of the 
accidental, if indeed such a thing as a historical accident be pos 
sible, but a picture of the life as a whole. The conception of the 
group as the fundamental unity within which all things find their 
relations, and their meanings must necessarily transform the politi- 
cal type of history into a more adequate analysis, or surround it 
with such qualifications that it ceases to have much value for any 
practical purposes. The point of view here suggested has been 
well put by Cooley: 

The organic view of history denies that any factor or factors are more 
ultimate than others. Indeed it denies that the so-called factors, such as the 
mind, the various institutions, the physical environment, and so on—have any 
real existence apart from a total life in which all share in the same way that 
the members of the body share in the life of the animal organism We 
may concentrate attention upon some one of these things, but this concentra- 
tion should never go so far as to overlook the subordination of each to the 
whole, or to conceive one as precedent to others." 


The transition that has taken place from the older type of polit- 
ical history to the more modern type of history, which is more in 
accordance with the conception of group unity, reflects a growing 
change in the attitudes of historians. The shift is by no means 
complete, but it has been fundamental. The most important 
cause of the change toward a social type of history has been the 


‘Quoted by Small as a part of the New Orleans discussion referred to above, 
“Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXI, 813. 
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changes that have taken place in the actual life of the nations, , 
change which one may briefly but perhaps inadequately charac. 
terize as the emergence of the social problem. One of the cop. 
tributing factors in helping along this change was the work of the 
sociologists who were developing the notion of society, and who 
had a conception of the unity of the thing they were describing 
The newer type of history developed later in America than jp 
England, or Germany, but it has been increasingly influential in a] 
three since the last quarter of the nineteenth century. A social 
history is an implication of the group concept applied to the 
analysis of past group phenomena. That such a view increases 
the problem of the historian enormously is apparent, but the 
difficulty of the task is no excuse for the failure to accept the 
responsibility, provided history is to have any practical value at 
all, outside of mere amusement in dealing with historical effigies. 
The difficulty of the problem of the study of history, when viewed 
from the group conception, assumes such proportions that the value 
of most of the history for the current popular comparisons between 
the past and the present is almost negligible. A recognition oj 
the bearing of the group concept, with its implied social psychol- 
ogy must discount almost to the vanishing-point any proposals of 
historical analogies, except when made by the most careful scholar. 
It has the negative value, in this respect, if no other, of arousing 
caution in the face of easy historical proofs. ‘‘If we find ourselves 
guessing about the undercurrents of politics in our own ward, the 
suspicion naturally steals in upon us that we may have believed 
fairy tales about the Wars of the Roses, or the revolts of the 
Italian Cities, or the European War of 1914.’ 

The underlying defect in historical method of the past has been 
the inadequate psychology which formed its prepossessions and thus 
shaped its whole procedure. The assumption of the individual as a 
datum, particularly in the case of its distinguished personages; the 
assumption of a mind or soul as somehow prior, as a thing in itseli, 
which may be taken for granted without creating it, these have 
been the cardinal errors of not only the earlier history but even o/ 

t Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXI, 835. 
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As a part of the group conception of the nature of 
any given part of human life one must, if one purposes to escape 
jolent abstractions, explain and create one’s great characters. 


To assume the person, Alexander, Caesar, Jesus, or Washington, 
is to give only half the process which makes up the historical 


whole. The historian’s problem is as much that of the details of 
the creation of these characters as it is to recount their acts. In 
other words, it seems there can be no adequate history which has 
not assimilated the essence of modern social psychology, with its 
fundamental viewpoint of the unity of the group-individual situa- 
tion. Historians have, of course, done much to escape the more 
exaggerated forms of the “‘great man”’ theory. They have still to 
emancipate themselves from the “common man”’ theory, in which 
the individual is assumed rather than socially or groupally created. 
It is in this latter respect that the group concept and its implica- 
tions will continue the revolution in the method of history. 

In attempting to relate the group concept to the field of ethics 
little more is necessary than to suggest the large volume of thought 
that has been given to the development of ethical systems within 
recent years, and the place that the social or group point of view 
has assumed in those systems.‘ One may say, in fact, that the 
latter point of view has become the predominant one in ethical 
studies in this country. The changes that have taken place may 
be summarized in the statement that the center of gravity in 
ethical thought has shifted from the theological, first to the meta- 
physical, and then to the social or group basis. In the rough, 
Comte’s three stages suggest the course of thought upon ethical 
problems. Prior to the eighteenth century, the sources and sanc- 
tions of the ethical systems were found in a religious philosophy 
which had dominated the thought of Europe for centuries, and 
which is still the dominant system of ethics among the rank and 
file of American people. The revolt in France in the eighteenth 
century and the skeptical movement of thought in Germany and 
England paved the way for the transition fromi a theocratic to a 
democratic point of view. Intermediate between the two stages, 
the theocratic and the social, appeared the philosophy of Kant, 


‘For example, Dewey and Tufts, Ethics. 
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which sought to find a new foundation for an ethical system 
Kant, seeking new sanctions, founded his system upon the humay 
reason, and was thus instrumental in distorting German thought 
up to the present time. Though France and England escaped 
some of the intermediate distortions that were found in Germany 
and proceeded more directly to a more scientific system of morals 
it remained for the latter half of the past century to bring forth the 
further transition to the sociological point of view as the most 
promising way of approach to the problem of morals. 

The significance of the group hypothesis for ethics lies in severa] 
things. In the first place, it relieves the problem of all super. 
natural problems. The roots of moral practices, of codes, of sanc- 
tions, must be looked for in the life of the group. In the second 
place, the psychological implications of the place of the group in 
the development of the individual impose increasing responsibility 
upon ethical theory to explain its ethical individuals, the “genius” 
as well as the follower, in terms of group relationships. That is, 
moral leaders are products rather than data. It cannot assume 
a pre-existing faculty of reason, but must develop its ethical 
individual out of a congeries of animal instincts. In the third 
place, the group concept imposes upon the system of ethics that 
it find its tests or criteria, as well as its sanctions, in the group 
life. Beyond the group there is no appeal. In other words, the 
whole ethical system must be founded on a scientific method, 
which finds its place in a group situation. The whole significance 
of the group hypothesis for the field of ethics may be summed up 
in the statement that moral conduct is always social, it always 
involves socii. 

What has been stated in the preceding paragraph amounts to 
saying that the group approach to the ethical field is the sine qua 
non in contemporary thought. It is the dominant influence of 
group life which runs through the history and evolution of morals. 
Something like this thought, it seems, was in the mind of the 
writer of the following: 


Ethics must consist of empty forms until sociology can indicate the sub- 
stance to which the forms apply. Every ethical judgement with an actual 
content has at least tacitly presupposed a sociology. Every individual or 
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social estimate of good or bad, of right and wrong, current today, assumes a 
sociology. No code of morals can be adopted in the future without implying 
a sociology as part of its premises. To those acquainted with both the history 
of ethics and the scope of sociology these propositions are almost self-evident.' 


One of the fields of study which has been least affected by the 
group concept is that of jurisprudence. This is peculiarly signifi- 
cant for the sociologist, since the problem of social control and 
social change involves the legal and political machinery which 
limits and conditions any change. For some reason, the impor- 
tance of the group approach to jurisprudence has not been ade- 
quately recognized by sociologists, either on its theoretical side or 
on the practical side. Small is well within the truth when he 
states that it is “equally astonishing and unfortunate that for 
nearly a generation legal institutions were left almost wholly out- 
side the range of American sociologists’ vision.’ This situation 
suggests the necessity and justification for a brief reference to the 
implications, for jurisprudence, of the group concept as it has been 
elaborated in the preceding pages. 

The coming of the group conception, with its psychological 
implications, will mean for jurisprudence what it has meant in all 
the other social sciences, an almost complete change of view and 
method in making further pursuits of the particular quests. The 
need for the revamping of jurisprudence in America has vital 
significance at this time in its social evolution because the practical 
afiairs of our national economic and social life have already under- 
gone such important changes that a new type of juristic and 
political thought is necessary to keep up with the demands made 
by these practical changes. The archaic philosophy of the legal 
profession, which includes the bench as well, assumes peculiar 
importance in this country since the latter’s political and juristic 
framework is so completely in the hands of this one profession. 
The extreme difficulty of securing adaptive machinery for social 
changes, when contrary to the trend of opinion of the judiciary 
and lawyers, has been more noticeable here than in some other 
countries. If one add to this, the fact that the constitutions of 


‘Small, General Sociology, p. 663. 


* Encyclopaedia Americana, article on “Sociology,” 1919. 
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both the United States and the various states are incrusted expres- 
sions of the older views which reflected a period of development jn 
our economic and social life that was naive and crude, on the 
one hand, and completely dominated by a prescientific and pre. 
social theory of government and society on the other, then the 
practical need for a reconstruction of the fundamentals of juris. 
prudence, becomes apparent. The pressing necessity for moderni- 
zation of jurisprudence has led one writer to say that “perhap 
nowhere in our national life is the growing recognition of the 
group or community principle so fundamental for us as in our 
modern theory of law.’ 

To return to the theoretical aspect of the problem, which is the 
principal object of interest here, it will be well to point out that 
on the whole the legal profession and the courts are still in that 
period of thinking which may be called the philosophical tendency, 
which flourished in the time of Blackstone and his followers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The law is still felt to be 
reason, and the method is that of deducing rules to apply to par- 
ticular cases. The psychological prepossession is still, as it was 
then, an individualistic one, frequently a faculty one. The impli- 
cations of the group viewpoint with its psychological emphasis 
upon function and the social creation of the self have scarcely 
penetrated the thought of the legal profession. Its general phi- 
losophy is that of the metaphysician and medieval churchman 
with his absolutes and essences rather than that of the scientist 
with his tentative hypotheses and scientific method of observation, 
experimentation, and conclusions based on actual results. One 
still reads of natural rights, of individual freedom as against govern- 
mental aggression, of the doctrine of contract, of individual rights 
which antedate all government and law. Even where the courts 
have allowed the facts of life to force limitations of their philosophi- 
cal prepossessions, they have done so grudgingly, and have sus- 
tained their decisions on the basis of special protection to a certain 
class or individuals rather than on the basis of general group 
interest. Cases are still decided, in the main, on abstract issues 
and antiquated economic and political philosophy. In other 


t Follett, The New State, p. 122. 
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words, the situation which is presented is one in which an incrusted 
legal philosophy, embodied in a political framework, and backed 
by a written constitution, and interpreted in the light of a pre- 
scientific legal tradition, has come into conflict with a changed 
and changing situation. The fundamental assumption of the legal 
philosophy was the priority of the individual, while the reality of 
the latter is the fact of group life. Until there can be a reforma- 
tion of the former on the basis of analysis of the latter in terms of 
an adequate social psychology there must result conflict and dis- 
respect for law and for its interpreters.‘ The situation of conflict 
between the prepossessions of the older school and the incipient 
“sociological” school is thus expressed by a representative of the 
latter: 

A Bench and Bar trained in individualistic theories and firm in the per- 

suasion that the so-called legal justice is an absolute and a necessary standard, 
from which there may be no departure without the destruction of the legal 
order, may retard but cannot prevent progress in the newer standard recog- 
nized by the sociologist. In this progress lawyers should be conscious factors, 
not unconscious followers of popular thought, not conscious obstructors of the 
course of legal development.? 
The significance of the group concept when applied to this particu- 
lar field, is that it would serve to supplant the older obstructionist 
legal philosophy with a point of view and method which would be 
inharmony with the contemporary scientific thought. The impor- 
tance of this progress in a highly organized group, such as the 
United States, is very great. 

The foregoing paragraphs are not intended to ignore the evi- 
dences of a transition to a new point of view, and it may be well 
to mention some of them. Attention may be called, in the first 
place, to some of the practical changes that have taken place in 
legislation and in the decisions involving the constitutionality of 
such statutes. These changes appear in several different aspects. 
There is an increasing tendency of law to impose limitations on 

‘ See, for example, Pound, “‘ The Need of a Sociological Jurisprudence,’ Green Bag, 
October, 1907, and “Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction with Administration of Justice,” 
American Bar Association Reports, 1906. 


* Pound, “The Need of a Sociological Jurisprudence,’ Green Bag, October, 1907; 
“Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction with Administration of Justice,” American Bar 
nts 
Association Reports, 1906. 
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the use of property and greater regard for the human element. 
limitations upon freedom of contract are shown in statutes regu. 
lating conditions of labor, in the law of insurance, in decision; 
establishing quasi-contractual in place of strictly contractya| 
duties of public service corporations; limitations; upon the right of 
creditors or injured parties to secure satisfaction, i.e., exemption 
laws; imposition of liability without fault in such laws as work. 
ingmen’s compensation; changes in the law of water rights 
with a view to enhancing the group interest and right there. 
in." There have been minority views among jurists which 
have recognized the necessity of a new jurisprudence. Such 
judges, for example, as Justice Holmes and Justice Brandeis of the 
United States Supreme Court, have been found interpreting the 
newer points of view. In the field of theory, the most noted 
efforts to establish a sociological jurisprudence and to attempt to 
replace the older philosophy of the law with a modern viewpoint 
have been those of Roscoe Pound.? Similar efforts have been 
made by Wigmore’ and Frankfurter,‘ not to mention others. 
The newer school, represented by the latter group of pioneers, had 
its origin largely in the influence of certain European writers who 
were endeavoring to develop a new philosophy of the law. One 
writer has summarized the new movement among theorists in a 
brief manner which may bear repetition: 

In the domain of jurisprudence the past thirty years has been marked by 
ominous unrest. Instead of working out problems of systematization, con- 
struction, and application, leading jurists have been querying and contesting 
the most fundamental doctrines of the theory of law. Stammler in Germany, 
Saleilles and Charmont in France have laid stress on the contrast between 


positive law and right law, the latter being conceived as a modernized law of 
nature sitting in judgment over the injustice and conventionalism of the rules 


* Pound, “The End of Law as Developed in Legal Rules and Doctrines,” Harvard 
Law Review, XXVII, 195-234; “The Need of Sociological Jurisprudence,” Green Bag, 
October, 1907, p. 1. 

2“*The Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence,” Harvard Law Review, 
XXIV, 591; XXV, 140, 489; “Justice According to Law,” California Law Review, 
XIII, 696; XIV, 103; and other articles. 

3 The Evolution of Law Series. 

4“Hours of Labor and Realism,’ Harvard Law Review, XXIX, 
Constitutional Opinions of Justice Holmes,” ibid., XXIX, 683. 
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‘mposed by the courts. Duguit maintained that it is idle to speak of the State 
as the subject of rights and that altogether there is no such thing as rights in 
jistinction from organized social functions and services. American teachers 
of law [Pound and Wigmore are referred to in a footnote] insisted on the 
necessity of establishing the closest connection between jurisprudence and 
sociology. Continental lawyers like Geny and Biilow traced the barrenness 
of modern judicial practice to the slavish respect for terms and logical deduc- 
tions and demanded a free interpretation and application of juridical rules by 
judges attentive to the varied expressions of public opinions and public needs.* 


To attempt to trace out the extent to which the newer spirit has 
permeated the teaching of law in the law schools of the country 
would constitute a study in itself. It seems to offer one of the 
most fertile fields for the application of the group view, which has 
become the tendency in contemporary sociology. Jurisprudence, 
in spite of hopeful tendencies, still remains to be rejuvenated with 
the spirit of the scientific age which has opened up so rapidly 
since the middle of the past century. To transform the law into 
a means rather than an end, to make it an experimental hypothe- 
sis whose validity is to be determined by its function and its results, 
to make the courts social experts with adequate machinery for 
the measurement and testing and observation of the experiments 
made, to insure decisions on the basis of the results achieved, are 
some of the problems left for the twentieth century. One of the 
keys to an adequate performance of these tasks is the group con- 
cept, resting on an adequate social psychology. 

One further general comment on the significance of the newer 
point of view in sociology, which we have tried to point out, is the 
hopeful outlook it gives to the problem of social control. The 
coming of a point of view which recognizes that the group actually 
creates its own persons means much to a society which finds itself 
face to face with increasing demands for readjustment and progress. 
To assume the individual as given, and as prior to the group, is to 
assume the futility of much effort toward the remaking of society 
or the modification of social institutions. With the newer point 
of view, the problem of social control becomes not merely one of 
the manipulation of ready made individuals nor the assistance in 


' Vinogradoff, “Crisis of Modern Jurisprudence,” Yale Law Journal, XXIX 
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helping ready-made minds to unfold, but it becomes the ver, 
positive one of creating the conditions under which and by which 
the type of mind or self that is desired is created. The real prob. 
lem of social control is creation. Dewey has stated the matter s 
clearly that it is worth while to repeat his statements. In showing 
the need for social psychology he points out that the historica| 
method, 

in spite of all the proof of past change which it adduces, will remain in effect , 
bulwark of conservatism. For... . it reduces the réle of mind to that of 
beholding and recording the operations of man after they have happened, 
The historic method may give emotional inspiration or consolation in arousing 
the belief that a lot more changes are still to happen, but it does not show map 
how his mind is to take part in giving these changes one direction rather than 
another.' 


The chief source of reliance of the conservative attitude toward 
progress is the conception of mind as a datum rather than a 
creation: 

The ultimate refuge of the standpatter in every field, education, religion 
politics, industrial and domestic life, has been the notion of an alleged fixed 
structure of mind. As long as mind is conceived as an antecedent and ready- 
made thing, institutions and customs may be regarded as its offspring. By its 
own nature the ready-made mind works to produce them as they have existed 
and now exist. There is no use in kicking against necessity. The most power- 
ful apologetics for any arrangement of institution is the conception that it is 
an inevitable result of fixed conditions of human nature.? 


On the other hand, if one recognizes the results of the group 
approach to the problem of progress with its implications in the 
shape of the mind as a created thing in group relations, then the 
heart of the conservative reliance upon the fixity of human nature 
is taken away: 

If mind, in any definite concrete sense of that word, is an offspring of the 
life of association, intercourse, transmission, and accumulation rather than a 
ready-made antecedent cause of these things, then the attitude of polite alooi- 
ness or condescending justification as to social institutions has its nerve cut 
and with this the intellectual resources of sanctified conservatism disappear 


The significance of this new point of view in relation to human 
progress has been so well stressed in different writings that it 1s 


« “The Need for Social Psychology,” Psychological Review, XXIV, 274. 
2 Tbid., p. 273. 3 Tbid., p. 274. 
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hardly necessary to refer to it further. Todd has made the modi- 
fability of human nature the central basis for his treatment of the 
problem of human progress. The concept of a social self, that is, 
the self as a group product, as recently developed makes possible 
the reconstruction of educational methods and the direction of 
social development in a way not dreamed of by previous genera- 
tions. As Todd says, “sociology and social psychology declare 
in no uncertain terms that the sense of self is a social product and 
should indicate how self may be controlled, moulded, colored, and 
adapted for human welfare and progress.’ 

Just a word should be said of the relation of the new point of 
view to the field of education. Education becomes, from this 
standpoint, the chief method of social control. The group or 
social approach to the aims and methods of education seems to 
be one of the prevailing emphases in that field. The increasing 
number of writers dealing with the problem of social education 
and the close harmony that has arisen between the sociologist and 
the educator is indicative of the recognition of the newer approach 
tothe problem. The field is so broad and is attracting such atten- 
tion among educators that mere reference to it is all that can 
be made here.? 

* Theories of Social Progress, p. 9. This book is a very able presentation of the 
relation of the conception of the self as a social product to progress. Robinson’s 
The New History, chap. viii, presents a very valuable discussion of the relation of 
history to conservatism. He develops the same thought given above, that human 
nature is modifiable, the self is created by the group, and points out with this new 


conception coming to the front the conservative’s chief reliance is being taken from 
him. See also Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking. 

* Dewey’s Democracy and Education is an epoch-making discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved in this connection. Smith’s Social Education is an excellent example 
of the application of the group approach to the educational field. It serves as an 
illustration of the above view. 
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EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK: 


JESSE F. STEINER 
Director of Educational Service, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


VII. THE SOCIAL-WORK LABORATORY 


The practice work with social agencies, which has been the 
dominating type of field work in training courses for social workers, 
is sometimes compared with the clinical experience of medical 
students. If this analogy is permissible (and it certainly is in a 
general way) the question at once arises as to the advisability of 
using this type of field work in the early part of the training course. 
Is it sound educational procedure to launch students out on their 
training course in social work by giving them field work with a 
social agency where they will almost at once become involved in 
problems of social treatment? 

On the other hand where can students get an introduction to 
social problems that surpasses that gained through work with so- 
cial agencies? There can be no social-work laboratory comparable 
to the bacteriological or physiological laboratory where social prob- 
lems and conditions can be segregated, apart from real life, and made 
the subject of various experiments. In studying the social effects 
of bad housing or of unwholesome family life we cannot use methods 
comparable to those employed in studying a tumor removed from a 
diseased body. Data concerning these social problems can be 
gathered together and utilized for the purposes of social research, 
but even this may not be of great value as a preparation for clinical 
instruction if these problems are dealt with in an abstract way 
apart from their original setting. The laboratory of the student of 
social work cannot be built up in the seclusion of academic walls 
It must be found where people are actively engaged in trying to find 
a solution to the problems of human association. Since social 
agencies represent organized efforts to deal with the problems i 
which social workers are chiefly interested we are right in looking 


* Copyright, 1921, by the University of Chicago Press. 
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to them for a large part of the field work that enters into the training 
program. 

But this conclusion by no means justifies the too-common 
failure to realize the necessity for field-work activities that would 
constitute a logical preparation for more difficult tasks of social 
organization and treatment. While it is not possible because of the 
nature of social work to have an experimental social-work labora- 
tory where beginning students could get their first experience with- 
out elements of social risk, the situation could at least be partly 
met by differentiating between field work in which the emphasis is 
primarily upon social facts and the field work that is chiefly inter- 
ested in changing social conditions. Broadly speaking, social re- 
search and social treatment represent two types of field work that 
might be for practical purposes assigned respectively to the social- 
work laboratory and the social-work clinic. In the former, em- 
phasis is upon field work which involves the collection, tabulation, 
and interpretation of social data. This of course is by no means 
limited to an analysis of second-hand facts. The material for 
study should be secured as far as possible by actual work in the 
field which would give a first-hand acquaintance with social 
conditions. 

The social work clinic, on the other hand, has to do with social 
adjustments. Clinical experience involves diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Its emphasis is upon people and the solution of their social 
problems rather than upon knowledge of social facts. While as a 
matter of course it must continually make use of the tools of social 
research and therefore overlaps somewhat this field, its purpose is 
sufficiently distinct to make field-work activities of this type stand 
out as a separate group. 

It will no doubt be generally agreed that the social-work labora- 
tory as thus defined has its logical beginning in the field work that 
accompanies the undergraduate courses in sociology. Its simpler 
activities, designed for students getting their first introduction to 
this field, should illustrate normal social relationships and social 
institutions instead of drawing attention to the more striking facts 
of social pathology. Even fairly mature students may have difh- 
culty in visualizing social relationships and for this reason laboratory 
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work may very well begin with the use of such simple devices a; 
diagrams drawn by students illustrating their social contacts, the 
sources of food supply of a city, and the social forces of a com. 
munity. Carefully directed visits should be made to the most 
common social institutions that have to do with the daily norma] 
life of the community. Students’ knowledge of these institutions 
is likely to be very superficial and they can secure in this way 
training in methods of observation and study of social institutions 
which students should possess before being brought into contact 
with agencies dealing with abnormal conditions. Illustrative ma- 
terial should be collected from the available written sources so that 
students become familiar with methods of finding and utilizing the 
data in this field. Especially valuable are the tabulation and the 
graphical presentation of material that form the laboratory work of 
courses in statistics. As soon as courses in social pathology are 
taken up there will be need for investigation involving field study 
of the social problems discussed in the classroom. This to a certain 
extent can be carried on in connection with social agencies but it 
need not be limited to the facilities they have to offer. The uni- 
versity ought to maintain independently its own arrangements for 
different types of field studies adapted to the needs of students in 
the various courses that are presented. In this way the university 
is not only making available properly correlated field work for its 
undergraduate students in sociology, but is laying a secure foundation 
for the work of the graduate students in the field of social research. 

Graduate schools of social work ought to be able to take for 
granted that the students who apply for admission have been trained 
in laboratory work of the types that have just been outlined. Un- 
fortunately by no means all of them have been so trained. College 
graduates who decide to enter schools of social work have not always 
made social science their major subject or they may have studied 
in institutions where the equipment in this field was very meager. 
When we include also those who for one reason or another are 
admitted to graduate schools of social work without a college 
degree, it is evident that a considerable proportion of their students 
have not had even elementary laboratory experience in the field in 
which they wish to specialize. 
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It certainly is not in accord with the best educational procedure 
to plunge students who lack this preliminary training into field work 
with social agencies where the students’ attention is directed at 
once to problems of social treatment. Miss Edith Abbott in a 
recent discussion of the field work of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy describes in the following manner the difficult 
tasks that confront students who are assigned field work with 
family welfare agencies: 

I have already pointed out that “‘case-work” is the backbone of all our field 
work training. In this work the student is brought face to face with the deep, 
inevitable, heart-searching and heart-breaking problems of human life—the 
problem of the deserting husband and the deserted wife, the feeble-minded 
child, the problem of parents immoral and degenerate beyond any thinking, the 
problem of homes so degraded in their filth that they can hardly be discussed. 
Not only must these problems of low living be dealt with, but there remain 
the even more difficult questions of what to do with the kindly and affectionate 
but weak-willed and drunken father, the well-meaning but incompetent and 
subnormal mother; the social worker must face them all, “hunger, drunken- 
ness, brutality, and crime” and all the manifold problems of depravity and 
distress. 
Miss Abbott arrives at the very sound conclusion that field work 
of this type is not suitable for the immature undergraduate who can 
give only a few hours of his time a week to the social agency direct- 
ing his work. In view of the complex nature of the social problems 
described it would seem justifiable to go a step farther and conclude 
that such field work does not constitute the most logical beginning 
of the training course of even the professional student. This con- 
clusion of course is directly contrary to the traditional procedure 
of the schools of social work which have not only made case work 
the “backbone” of their field-work training, but have regarded it 
as the first step toward an understanding of social problems. The 
Pennsylvania School for Social Service has recently decided to give 
even more than usual emphasis to this field work in the beginning 
of their training course. According to their plan the course begins 
with a seven weeks’ field-work period with the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity in which the full time of the student is divided 

‘Miss Edith Abbott, Field Work Training with Social Agencies. In report of 
Committee on Field Work of the Association of Urban Universities, at New York, 1917. 
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between field work (including group and individual conferences with 
the supervisors of field work) and the class in social case work. 

To take the place of this early emphasis upon clinical work, the 
suggestion is here made that following the custom in medic,j 
schools, field work of the laboratory type should be utilized as the 
introductory, practical work of the training course. It is not cop. 
tended that the usual laboratory work in connection with th 
undergraduate courses in sociology, is adapted to the needs of 
students beginning their professional course. The exact nature of 
the field-work activities that should be included within this social. 
work laboratory would be determined partly by the location of the 
school and the branches of social work in which it desired ty 
specialize. 

In general the use of social data found in pamphlets, reports, and 
periodicals would constitute the first part of such laboratory work 
Material bearing upon a definite problem can be collected from avail- 
able written sources, tabulated and illustrated by means of graphs 
diagrams, ormaps. Family case records and records of community 
work can be studied and analyzed for the purpose of throwing light 
on the social problems with which they deal. The social-work 
laboratory should have its own collection of case records, but these 
ought to be supplemented if possible by getting access to the files 
of social agencies where thoroughgoing studies can be made o/ 
specific problems. 

As a next step the students can carry on similar studies oi 
material secured through their own field work. In making these 
field studies the emphasis should be upon acquiring a knowledge o/ 
the community rather than upon the discovery of means for its 
improvement. Furthermore, the knowledge sought is not merely 
facts that easily lend themselves to statistical tabulation. Students 
should be trained to analyze a community from the standpoint oi 
the habits and customs of the people, their mental attitudes and 
sentiments and their reactions to their environment. Out of such 
study should come not merely a fundamental knowledge of com- 
munity problems; the student should also acquire a mind trained 
to see and appraise properly the essential facts that determine the 
nature and quality of community life. 
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The question may be raised as to the possibility of using a com- 
munity for such a purpose year after year. The school located in 
,large city would not be seriously troubled by this problem because 
of the immense number of neighborhoods within the city and 
adjacent territory. Even in the smaller communities there ought 
to be no serious difficulty because the field studies are by no means 
thoroughgoing surveys designed to expose the weaknesses of com- 
munity life. The studies need not always involve a house to house 
canvas or the securing of information from public officials. The 
important thing is to have a proper approach to the community 
either through an understanding with the people or through an 
assignment of work to the students that is recognized as necessary 
by the public. The Massachusetts State College of Agriculture 
secured field work for its students by frankly telling the farmers 
in the vicinity that the students needed practical field-work train- 
ing and by asking them to consider their communities as a part of the 
college laboratory. The students in the School of Public Welfare 
of the University of North Carolina gained access to the communi- 
ties they wished to study by being appointed school enumerators. 
If care and tact are used, this part of the social-work laboratory 
ought to offer increased facilities for field work as experience is 
gained in making them available. 

The amount of time that should be given to field work of this 
kind must depend to a large extent upon the length of the training 
course and the intellectual and practical equipment of the students. 
It would seem hardly possible to give the average student even 
elementary training in social research in less than three or four 
months of classroom study and field work. In this period of time 
he ought to have acquired a point of view and a habit of mind that 
would enable him to grasp more quickly the technique needed in 
his clinical work. His experience in social research would of course 
not cease at this point. It would be inextricably bound up with 
all his later field work no matter in which branch of social work 
he decides to specialize. And because of the emphasis upon training 
in methods of social research at the beginning of his course he is 
ina better position to gain a clear insight into the social problems 
with which he must deal in his clinical field work. 
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VI. THE SOCIAL-WORK CLINIC 


It has already been indicated that the usual types of field work 
carried on in connection with social agencies may very properly be 
compared with the clinical experience of medical students. This 
practice work in dealing with actual problems is of fundament,| 
importance in professional education. It is a commonplace jp 
education that training is secured, not by looking on, but by doing, 
Education for social work requires adequate clinical facilities where 
students closely supervised can engage in tasks under conditions 
that approximate those they will face when they have entered upon 
their professional career. The emphasis upon academic attain- 
ments or upon ability in social research must not be at the expense 
of the clinical side of the training course. Schools of social work 
should not turn out graduates whose approach to social problems 
is primarily academic. Social workers are expected not only to 
understand conditions, but to practice an art. 

Their training must be regarded as entirely inadequate if it 
has not given them familiarity with the technique of dealing with 
social problems. A high degree of technical skill, of course, cannot 
be insisted upon. This can come only through a much longer ex- 
perience than can be gained within the limits of a training course. 
But the graduates must have a more thorough equipment in 
technique than can be acquired by a passive acquaintance with the 
work of social agencies. Clinical experience, which involves the 
active participation of students in organized efforts to deal with 
social problems and bring about their solution is a fundamental 
part of any training course in social work. 

in order to enable students to engage in this practice work, a 
social-work clinic must be available. While this clinic may, of 
course, vary greatly in the type of activity that is undertaken, case 
work has quite generally been looked upon as the most appropriate 
and fundamental practice work for students of social work. The 
reasons for this are quite obvious. At the time of the organization 
of the first schools of social work, the charity organization societies 
represented one of the most aggressive movements in the social- 
work field, and had developed a case-work technique that was re- 
garded as fundamental in dealing with individual and family social 
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problems. Moreover, graduates of schools of social work found 
their most available opportunities for employment with case-work 
agencies and naturally felt the need of specialization in this field. 

~ But the emphasis upon clinical experience of this kind cannot 
be attributed entirely to its accessibility or to the demand for 
workers skilled in case work. Its prominent place in the curricu- 
lum has been assured by the fact that it affords a ready means of 
teaching concretely the scientific method of approach to social 
problems. Through the steps that must be taken in the diagnosis 
ofa family situation, and the following out of the plan of treatment 
decided upon, students are enabled to see the complex nature of 
social problems and learn how to deal with them in an orderly 
and systematic way. No other type of social work deals with a 
greater variety of social problems, so intermingled and compli- 
cated that they resist routine classification and compel individual 
study and treatment. Intensive training with a family welfare 
agency not only acquaints students with a technique fundamental 
in social work, but brings them into intimate touch with the social 
forces, both constructive and destructive, that enter into the fabric 
of our social life. 

To such an extent is this true, that students are likely to 
find themselves out of their depth if this clinical experience comes 
too early in their course. As a matter of fact, past experience 
has shown that immature students in the case-work field frequently 
fail to adjust themselves to the unfamiliar conditions they must 
face, and, as a consequence, do work so inferior in quality that it is 
detrimental, both to their clients and to the agency with which 
they are working. This brings up the question as to the advisa- 
bility of making case work the first introduction to clinical experi- 
ence. It has already been pointed out that clinical instruction 
should ordinarily be preceded by social research. Is it possible 
to go a step farther and differentiate between types of clinical 
work, in a way that would be helpful in arranging them in logical 
sequence? 

Besides the case-work type of clinical experience which has 
just been discussed, the social-work clinic should include at least 
two additional types of activities—social work with groups, 
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and social work with communities. Social work with groups is , 
type of field work that has been very commonly furnished py 
social settlements or by agencies in the recreational field. It jp. 
cludes such activities as organizing and conducting boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, experience in playground supervision, work with 
immigrant groups involving the teaching of classes in English 
and civics, participation in the work of the Young Men’s Christiap 
Association, Young Women’s Christian Association, Boy Scouts, 
and similar organizations that specialize in group activities: 
special work with institutional groups in hospitals, asylums, 
reformatories, etc.; and certain phases of industrial welfare work. 

The third type of clinical work—social work with communities. 
or community organization—has to do with the social welfare 
of the community as a whole, instead of with that of particular 
families or groups within the community. While community 
work in accordance with customary usage may, and frequently 
does, include activities for groups, as is seen in the work of social 
settlements, playground associations, and community centers, the 
two types of work employ different techniques and in a training 
course should be considered separately. The looseness with which 
the term ‘‘community” is now used makes it inevitable that 
community work should have a varied meaning. On the one hand, 
in the large cities, it may designate the work of settlements and 
neighborhood associations; or it may be applied to the work of 
federations of social agencies that are co-ordinating the various 
activities of separate agencies so that they may serve best the 
needs of the whole community or city; or again it may take the 
form of the social unit organization, with its special machinery 
designed to utilize the ability and resources of the people them- 
selves in meeting their own problems. These city types of 
community work are usually quite complex and involve difficult 
problems of organization and administration. 

On the other hand, the community work, that within recent 
years has been rapidly developing in small towns and rural com- 
munities, deals with a comparatively small social unit and is more 
simple in character. In some cases, a single organization, such as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association or the Red Cross, adopts 
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4 wide community program and furnishes the leadership for the 
work. A more common plan is to form a community council 
composed of representative people who study the situation from 
the community point of view and endeavor to organize the various 
social forces so that they may be utilized to the greatest advantage. 
In any event, an essential thing in community work is a study of 
the resources and problems of the community in order to ascertain 
facts upon which to build a satisfactory program of work. The 
program itself may be simple, but it must have a long look ahead 
and include all the vital interests of the community. 

Of these three general types of clinical activities that have been 
mentioned, social work with groups is the most elementary. It 
demands sufficient skill to justify the requirement of practice work 
under supervision, but it approximates so closely the non-professional 
activities in the social-work field with which students are usually 
familiar, that they find little difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
the group work assigned them. From this point of view, it would 
seem that social work with groups constitutes an appropriate ac- 
tivity with which to begin clinical experience. The experience of 
schools of social work, however, indicates that group work possesses 
too little educational value to be given much emphasis. The more 
simple group activities may very properly be carried on as field 
work in the undergraduate curriculum. With few exceptions, clini- 
cal work with groups will have a very small place in a professional 
training course, except in so far as it fits into activities in connec- 
tion with training in community organization. 

The question then to be decided is whether clinical practice 
should begin with community work or case work. Certainly all 
would agree that the more difficult problems of community organ- 
ization should be postponed until the latter part of the course. 
Likewise, case work with families involving complicated situations 
is field work suitable only for more mature students. Whichever 
precedes in the course, it is important that the beginning be made 
with comparatively simple situations that do not compel the student 
to shoulder heavy responsibility. Since case-work with families 
cannot be carried on without a great deal of knowledge of com- 
munity resources and underlying social forces, the case-work student 
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is compelled to study his community in connection with his special 
work with family problems. As a matter of fact, the usual contep- 
tion is that, through this family work, the student gains a more 
intelligent grasp of community problems than in any other way 
On the other hand, it may be said that the study and analysis a 
the resources and problems of a small community (and, upon the 
basis of the facts secured, the development of a community program 
comprise field work that will give a better perspective to students of 
family welfare, as well as furnish them with knowledge that wil] 
facilitate their dealing with family problems. It may still further 
be argued that community work should precede because it deals 
chiefly with the normal elements of the community, whereas case 
work directs attention to the abnormal and pathological. 

In any event, the recent development of social work in small 
communities has made available for clinical instruction a simple 
unit, which presents to students an unexcelled opportunity to see at 
work in more simple form the social forces that are hard to dis- 
entangle in the complex life of the city. The fact that this com- 
munity work is not now generally accessible does not justify the 
little attention that is paid to it in schools of social work. Its use- 
fulness has already been demonstrated, and later experience will 
undoubtedly point out its proper place in the curriculum. 

The activities of the social-work clinic have been divided into 
three general groups, which, broadly speaking, cover the tech- 
niques most fundamental in social work. In the different schools 
of social work, there will be considerable variation in the activities 
of their clinics, depending upon the availability of social agencies 
or the ability of the school to provide its own clinical work. Any 
school, however, that desires to give a well-rounded training in 
social work must be able to give the students practical experience 
in family, group, and community work. A working knowledge of 
the techniques in these three fields should be required for gradua- 
tion. 

If this is made the minimum requirement of clinical work, the 
curriculum must be arranged with this in view. Because of the 
time consumed by field work, it is impracticable to have students 
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carry two field-work courses during one term. When we take into 
consideration the additional time needed for the field work in social 
research, the necessity for at least a two-year course is apparent. 
Even in that period of time, the ground could not be adequately 
covered unless much preliminary work had been completed during 
the regular college course. The best solution seems to be the five- 
year undergraduate and graduate course which will make feasible 
the completion of the academic and practical work in a thorough 
manner. 

But even in the best-arranged curriculum, there cannot be 
sufficient clinical experience to give students a high degree of skill 
in the special field they choose. Graduates of schools of social 
work, just as graduates of other professional schools, must plan to 
gain skill and experience by serving first in subordinate positions. 
The school should attempt to give only fundamental training. 
Otherwise the curriculum becomes so heavily weighted with clinical 
experience that the training course can offer few advantages beyond 
that of a well-planned apprenticeship. 

In a preceding section, attention was called to the possibility 
of a school’s having control over its field-work facilities. As far 
as the clinical side of the field work is concerned, it will in many 
cases be found more convenient to utilize the established social 
agencies. Whatever arrangement may be made for clinical prac- 
tice, it is essential that the school should have entire direction of 
the clinical instruction. The traditional method of securing the 
clinical staff has been to rely largely upon the services of workers 
employed by social agencies. This has been justified by the fact 
that students have the advantage of learning their technique 
from persons in intimate touch with the methods followed in 
social work. 

Directly opposed to this point of view is the statement of 
Dr. Frankfurter, quoted above in another connection, in which he 
said: “The time has gone by when the teaching of any profession 
can be entrused to persons who, from their exacting outside work 
of practice or administration, give to teaching their tired leavings.” 
In the introduction to the report on medical education in Europe, 
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issued by the Carnegie Foundation, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, Presj.- 
dent of the Foundation, emphasizes this same point as it applies 
to the instruction of medical students. Says Dr. Pritchett: 

It has come to be generally conceded that not only must the basic sciences of 
chemistry, physics, and biology be taught by those who are primarily teachers 
and who give their whole time to teaching and to research, but also that the 
more definitely medical sciences of anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
bacteriology must be represented by specialists. It has not been so generally 
granted that the clinical teacher must also be primarily a man who devotes his 
life to teaching and to research. This reform is the next great step to be taken 
in the improvement of medical education in the United States and Great 
Britain. In Germany only has it heretofore found recognition, and to this 
fact, next to the development of an orderly and efficient system of secondary 
schools, is to be attributed the high level of German medical science and 
medical teaching. With the more general acceptation of the view that medical 
education is education, not a professional incident, the conception of the clinical 
teacher must undergo the change here alluded to. The teaching of clinical 
medicine and surgery will then cease to be a side issue in the life of a busy prac- 
titioner; it will propose to itself the same objects and conform to the same 
standards and ideals as the teaching of any other subject of equal importance. 


In the field of education for social work, only a small beginning 
has been made in providing an adequate permanent staff to have 
charge of the clinical instruction. Usually the responsibility for 
the supervision of field work is placed upon one person, who, un- 
aided by assistants, is compelled to turn over a large part of the 
practical training of the students to members of the staffs of social 
agencies. If the field work is a fundamental part of the course, as 
is generally claimed, it would seem that its actual supervision 
should not be delegated to persons who are only indirectly under 
the control of the school. In several of the newer university schools 
of social work located in places where skilled social workers are not 
employed, it has been found necessary to maintain their own stafi 
of field-work supervisors. While this is a new departure in schools 
of social work, it is a step in line with the best procedure in other 
fields of professional education. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PREPARATION FOR RURAL 
SOCIAL WORK 


IX. 


The country-life movement during recent years has been char- 
acterized by a growing tendency to lay stress upon the social aspects 
of life in rural communities. It is no longer believed that rural 
programs are serving their full purpose when they are dealing with 
the problem of increased production. There has come about, partly 
as an aftermath of the war, a more general recognition of the social 
ills of the countryside which are retarding its steps toward economic 
progress. The rural leader must know more than how to make the 
farm more productive; he must know how to make community 
life more wholesome and attractive. 

This new emphasis upon rural social problems has necessarily 
drawn attention to the need of supplementing the usual equipment 
of rural workers such as farm bureau and home demonstration 
agents, rural school teachers and rural public health nurses, so 
that they will enter their work with a vision of its social possibilities 
and be familiar with the methods common to social work. More- 
over, the recent experience of the Red Cross, the county work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the county welfare work in 
North Carolina, as well as that of other agencies, both public and 
private, have demonstrated that there is a real opportunity in rural 
communities for leaders who are prepared to give their whole time 
to problems of rural organization and social work. 

The movement to provide the training facilities adapted to these 
needs has already begun to take definite shape. Universities and 
agricultural colleges are offering courses in applied sociology in 
which special emphasis is given to methods of meeting rural social 
problems. The Springfield Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School has an arrangement with the Massachusetts State 
College of Agriculture, whereby students in preparation for county 
work spend one year in the study of rural subjects at the latter 
institution. The Boston School of Social Work is endeavoring}to 
work out a similar co-operative plan of study for its students who 
desire to prepare for rural social work. Several colleges and uni- 
versities located in small towns are co-operating with the Red Cross 
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in developing training courses specially designed for social workers 
in small towns and rural communities. 

It is but natural that these efforts to carry on training courses 
outside of large cities should be regarded with considerable mis. 
giving by those accustomed to look to the city for field-work 
facilities. A legitimate question to ask is whether rural and village 
life with its small population, its difficulty of access from the train. 
ing center, the small number of cases that can be available in any 
particular locality, and its lack of well-equipped social agencies, 
can be made to furnish a satisfactory training ground for social 
workers. While the burden of proof must rest upon those who 
have departed from the traditional methods, it must be remembered 
that experimental work of this kind requires considerable time be- 
fore its results can be adequately tested. It is too early now to 
draw anything more than tentative conclusions from the compara- 
tively few significant efforts that have been made to train for rural 
social work. 

Without doubt the recent efforts to develop rural training cen- 
ters have grown out of a recognition of the different environments 
faced by rural and city social workers. These differences in envi- 
ronment of course affect other professional groups, although not as 
profoundly as they do those whose work is concerned with problems 
that are so intimately bound up with the social and economic life 
of the people. The rural physician will not have convenient access 
to hospitals and specialists and to this extent he will be handi- 
capped in his work, but the technique of the treatment of disease 
or injury does not need to be modified in accord with social customs 
or conditions of living. In the teaching profession the value of 
special training for rural teachers is more apparent and fortunately 
is now quite generally recognized. The rural school cannot attain 
its highest efficiency unless its curriculum and methods are deter- 
mined by the needs of the country rather than by those of the city. 
Especially significant are the recent efforts to provide training 
courses adapted to the needs of the rural ministry. In this case the 
purpose in view is not merely to give the minister a practical 
knowledge of rural problems and a sympathetic understanding 0! 
the habits of life and thought of rural people; it is also to develop 
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a love for the country and to give such a vision of opportunities for 
far-reaching rural service that it would not be regarded as a 
stepping-stone to a city pastorate. 

The dearth of professional men and women in small towns and 
rural communities who look upon their work there as an end in 
itself and not as a means of advancement to a city, has been one 
of the great hindrances to rural progress. For this attitude of 
mind the professional schools in the cities are largely responsible, 
for, either consciously or unconsciously, the rural students acquire 
the city point of view and find themselves out of sympathy with the 
more conservative and slow-moving community from which they 
came and where they had expected to return to work. 

In the city schools of social work this acquirement by the 
students of city ideals seems inevitable and is especially disastrous 
from the point of view of the development of rural social agencies. 
Social workers who have been trained in a city where well-equipped 
agencies are readily accessible have reason to feel lost when later 
they accept a position where social work is not highly organized. 
If they do not soon become discouraged by the conditions con- 
fronting them and feel too keenly their isolation from other social 
workers, they are likely to urge the adoption of methods more 
applicable to the city than to the small town and thus alienate the 
support of their constituency. 

For these reasons many have concluded that the successful 
development of rural social work is dependent upon the possibility 
of establishing rural training courses that will definitely prepare 
for social work in small communities and give such a vision of the 
opportunities in this field that people of real ability will regard it 
worth while to become rural specialists. 

Possibly the first serious attempt to train social workers in a 
small town and rural environment was made at Berea College, 
Kentucky, in 1919. This course, which was six months in length, 
was carried on by the College in co-operation with the Red Cross 
and was intended to prepare home-service workers for the Red 
Cross chapters in the mountain counties of Kentucky. 

For this experimental training course in rural social work Berea 
College was admirably adapted. Located in a small village on the 
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edge of the foothills that lead back into the isolated mountaiy 
regions, it had within easy reach communities that presented ryra| 
problems of a serious and complicated nature. From these moup. 
tain communities came the majority of the student body whose 
dominating desire, fostered by the College, was to carry back to 
their homes the knowledge that would increase the welfare of their 
own people. The College, as a matter of fact, was engaged in social] 
work although its activities were not carried on under that name. 
On its teaching staff were men experienced in group and com. 
munity work in sparsely settled rural sections. 

The establishment of the training course was, therefore, a much 
more feasible undertaking than it might at first glance seem to be. 
The College furnished the proper setting for the course, as well as a 
considerable amount of instruction admirably suited to the needs 
of the students. With the assistance of the personnel of the Lake 
Division of the Red Cross, it was possible to plan a well-rounded 
training course designed particularly for workers in places where 
social work was not yet well organized. 

The classroom work was given under these headings: principles 
of social work in the home, public-health problems and adminis- 
tration, child-welfare problems of rural communities, social- 
service resources and how to use them, organization and admin- 
istration of Red Cross work. The field work to accompany these 
courses was carried on within the jurisdiction of the Berea Red 
Cross Chapter. Through an arrangement with the chapter its 
home-service office became the headquarters of the students. One 
of their first field-work activities was to equip this office for work. 
Desks, files, and all the necessary office furniture and supplies 
were installed and properly arranged. State and local maps show- 
ing matters of interest to social workers were prepared. A directory 
of the Berea community was compiled which gave information 
about churches, schools, lodges, community clubs, places of business, 
public officials, and professional people, such as doctors, lawyers, 
nurses, ministers, and teachers. The two well-equipped hospitals 
gave the students practical training in rendering some of the simple 
services needed by mountain families in time of sickness. The 
home-service work among soldiers’ families gave opportunity for 
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experience in family case-work. The community field work was 
carried on in eight neighborhoods or communities which are included 
within the Berea Chapter. To each of these communities two 
students were assigned for study and service. The methods used 
varied in the different neighborhoods. In Scaffold Cane and 
Narrow Gap well-organized community work was in progress and 
ofiered opportunities to the students to participate in their activities. 
Two other districts were approached through the Sunday 
schools. The students organized and taught Sunday-school classes 
and through the contacts made in this way found a ready access 
to the homes of the people. This enabled them to make a study 
of local conditions upon the basis of which they worked out plans 
for community betterment. The experiment of family case work 
without any attempt at neighborhood organization was made in 
one district. One of the most successful pieces of work was done 
in Bobtown where, according to the report of Professor E. L. Dix, 
the supervisor of field work, 
sickness in the home was used as an entering wedge and a basis for beginning 
service and acquaintance. Contacts and friendly relationships continued after 
sickness had disappeared. Especially in the homes where there was an evident 
need for further service, this relationship was continued as a means of develop- 
ing a constructive plan to bring about the necessary change in the situation. 
Through this family and friends of the family, students became friends easily 
with many other families in the neighborhood, working with them always 
according to comprehensive programs, as soon as they had sufficient time to 
develop them. When they were thus on a solid footing of confidence and 
friendship with most of the families of the neighborhood, it was easy to proceed 
to a community organization and to work out for their own guidance a com- 
munity plan. 


In commenting on the results of this field work experience 
Professor Dix adds: 


No attempt will be made to enumerate individual results obtained but a 
few instances may be mentioned as examples: Many truant children were 
placed in school and kept there; people who never went to church became 
regular attendants; at least two persons unable to walk at all were provided 
with crutches and taught to use them to their great satisfaction; several adult 
illiterates were taught to read and write and two of these became students in 
the foundation school of Berea College; several pairs of eyes were saved by 
surgical operations; some Sunday Schools and community organizations were 
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started; some families were taught the use of a budget of household expense: 
an officer was appointed by the county court to act as guardian or adviser {, 
a family of children whose mother was not deemed entirely the proper perso; 
to look after them; medical examination was introduced into rural schoo! 

soldiers and sailors and their families were assisted in regard to their war-tin 
and post-war-time difficulties. Many other interesting things were done by: 
lack of space forbids mentioning them here. 

The experience gained through this course seemed to demon 
strate the possibility of giving practical training in social work i 
rural surroundings. It was found that students could render 
small communities services of real value and do this work in such ; 
way that their presence would be welcomed. Contrary to what 
had been previously the prevailing opinion, a sufficient number | 
cases was available for practice in case work. The difficulties ir 
handling them, while many were not insuperable. The onl; 
essential modifications in technique were those which naturall; 
suggested themselves to workers dealing with family problems 
where very few organized agencies can be called upon to giv 
assistance and where the neighborhood life is such that impersona 
or anonymous service is impossible. 

Another significant effort to train rural social workers was mad 
this past summer by the new School of Public Welfare at the Un 
versity of North Carolina. The territory adjacent to the villag 
of Chapel Hill in which the university is located presented both th 
opportunities and hindrances of a typically rural and unwork« 
environment and therefore seemed an appropriate setting for rura 
field-work training. Orange county has a population of about 
15,000 all of which is classed by the census as rural. The thre 
small hamlets which can be reached by railroads are very simila: 
to those found in most rural counties in the South. 

Paid social work was limited to what could be done by a home 
demonstration agent, about to be dismissed; a county farm agent 
who spent part of his time on his farm; a county superintendent 0 
public welfare, who performed his dutues in this position in additiot 
to his work as county superintendent of schools; and a Red Cros: 
nurse in Chapel Hill who came just before the course started an 
left while it was in progress. In the adjoining county of Durham 
which was also used for field work, there were farm-and-home 
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demonstration agents as well as a full-time county welfare superin- 
tencdent. 

The training course was attended by two different sets of 
students, county welfare superintendents and Red Cross students. 
The former were already employed and actively at work and could 
find time for only a six weeks’ course. One of their most pressing 
problems was in connection with the cases on their county pauper 
lists. The supervisor of field work spent six weeks prior to the 
opening of the course as nominal assistant to a county superin- 
tendent of public welfare in order to obtain an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the conditions encountered in handling these problems. 

The field work of the public welfare students was carried on in 
connection with the office of the Durham County Welfare Super- 
intendent. Each student was required to investigate and work out 
under supervision initial plans for treatment of two or three dis- 
advantaged families. To help the students gain a better apprecia- 
tion of the problems of institutional care, visits of observation were 
made to a large orphanage and to the state hospital. Prior to these 
visits the methods of such institutions were discussed and definite 
subjects were assigned for special observation and report. In view 
of the brevity of the course, no attempt was made to give well- 
rounded field-work experience. It was felt that in this initial course 
better results could be secured by beginning with case problems 
already faced by the students and giving them some guidance in 
working out a solution of these cases. That the course was of value 
seems evident from the fact that the students are planning to attend 
a similar training course next summer. By influencing the Orange 
County board to employ a full-time superintendent of public wel- 
lare, the school has already made a beginning in the development 
of a program which will bring about this coming year an increasing 
number of community activities in the territory adjacent to Chapel 
Hill in which the students can participate. 

The course taken by the Red Cross students was to cover a 
period of twelve weeks and was intended to prepare them for work 
in Red Cross chapters where their first and most urgent problem 
would be the building up of an organization capable of meeting the 


social and health needs of the small town and open country. The 
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emphasis upon their field work was accordingly placed on ac. 
quaintance with community situations and the organization of 
community forces. After consultation with the county schoo] 
superintendents of both counties, it was decided to make use of the 
school census as the method of introduction to the communities 
Both superintendents wrote letters of introduction and endorsement 
to the chairmen of the school boards in the districts chosen. 

Friday and Saturday of each week were given over to field work. 
The students, by twos, went to the school districts assigned them 
and visited as many homes as time permitted, usually walking from 
house to house, securing the information for the school census by 
questions, and all kinds of family and community information by 
observation and friendly conversation. The districts differed in 
area but each included between one hundred and one hundred and 
fifty families. A very careful system of weekly reports and con- 
ferences with the field-work supervisors was of great help in check- 
ing up the work of the students and in enabling them to appreciate 
the significance of the conditions they found. 

As their acquaintance grew the students were asked to visit 
homes and to attend parties and meetings. It was a natural step 
for local leaders to ask the students, whom they had discovered 
were interested in their problems, to help in community enterprises. 
The recreational training the students had had through play dem- 
onstrations early in their course was often the easiest part of their 
training to use. A community meeting in one neighborhood, two 
young people’s parties in another—one of them an occasion when a 
society of one church entertained that of the rival church as a step 
toward church co-operation—furnished opportunities for recrea- 
tional leadership. A boy in one of the communities said that the 
young people wanted a glee club. The student promised to help, 
provided he could get the group together. The glee club that 
started in this way included nearly thirty boys and girls and con- 
tinued to meet after the student leader left the community. 

Baby clinics in which the students assisted the Red Cross nurse 
were held in two communities. A community picnic was revived 
at one place and a speaker secured from the University. The 
students encouraged the interest they found in community fairs and 
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met with fair committees in three communities. Partly, at least, as 
a result of the students’ efforts four fairs were held in Orange 
County—the number required to obtain the truck demonstration 
of home conveniences furnished by a state department. 

Their experience with the school census gave the students a wide 
though casual acquaintance in the districts visited and enabled 
them to know the local leaders and factions, which was of value to 
them in planning for community activities. They also had re- 
vealed to them through their official visits many family problems 
that needed attention. In some instances, the students investigated 
family situations and worked out tentative plans of treatment, but 
in most cases lack of time made this impracticable. In addition 
to their official reports to the school boards, the students submitted 
carefully written summaries of the work done and of the conditions 
found in families and communities. These records will be studied 
by the next class of students who will be guided by these facts in 
their attempts to carry on the work that has been begun. That 
students can do this work in such a way as to win public approval 
seems indicated by the fact that several of the communities re- 
quested the School of Public Welfare to have students again as- 
signed to them for field work. Two of the students also accepted 
paid positions in Durham County, one as Red Cross executive secre- 
tary and the other as county attendance officer. 

In this summer training course the field-work emphasis was upon 
the gathering of information about the communities visited. Little 
attempt was made to go beyond the preliminary steps that must be 
taken before community work can be developed. It, therefore, did 
not make available to the students the wide training needed by 
social workers. But even in the most favored circumstances this 
cannot be done in a short summer course. When students are 
required to become familiar with the technique of community 
work, as well as that of family case work, it is useless to expect them 
to cover the whole ground in less than one year. Later experience 
may prove that a much longer time than this is necessary to give 
students the training they need for organization and executive work 
in small communities together with a technical knowledge of the 
methods of family case work. 
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One of the serious problems in training courses of this kind js 
that of transportation. If students must cover a wide territor 
where street cars are not available, some other means of transpor- 
tation must be provided. To hire conveyances is too expensive and 
reliance upon the conveyances of friends or co-operating organi. 
zations makes systematic field work impossible. The best solution 
would seem to be for the school of social work to add to its equip- 
ment one or more automobiles which under certain conditions cap 
be used by the students. A practical plan of operation which would 
be financially burdensome to neither the students nor the schoo! 
would be to charge a sufficient mileage to cover depreciation and 
operating expenses. Since the students who later accept positions 
in county work will find an automobile an indispensable part oi 
their equipment, the operation and care of a car might be made a 
requirement of the training course. Unless arrangements can b¢ 
made to give students easy and quick access to rural communities 
and adjacent small towns, it will usually be found impracticabk 
to offer courses that require field work outside the city in which 
the school is located. 

The rural training courses thus far given have demonstrated 
that there is plenty of field work to be done in small towns and the 
open country. It is clear that the rural field furnishes all sorts oi 
problems which have as much educational value as do those found 
in the city. More experience will be needed to prove whether it is 
entirely practicable in a rural situation to give satisfactory training 
in family case work. The point of chief significance that has thus 
far been established is the practical value in a training course 0! 
experience in studying social life under simple conditions and 1 
participating in the development of rural community activities. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in American universities and colleges is the compilation of 
the returns from letters sent by the editors of the Journal to departments 
of sociology. The dates given indicate the probable year in which the 
degree will be conferred. The name of the college or university in 
italics refers to the institution where the theses or dissertations are in 


progress. 
List OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


“Friendship among the Greeks.” 1922. 


Van Meter Ames, Ph.B. Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Gertrude B. Austin, B.S. Grinnell. ‘‘Leadership in the Woman Suffrage 
Movement in New York City.” 1921. Columbia. 
Ray E. Baber, A.B. Campbell; A.M. Wisconsin. ‘“‘Changes in the Size of 
American Families.” 1923. Waésconsin. 
Frank Clyde Baker, A.B. Oberlin; B.D. Yale; LL.B. New York Law School; 
LL.M. New York University Law School. “A Statistical Study of the 
Local Distribution of Voting on Constitutional Amendments by the ' 


Population of New York City.” 10921. Columbia. 
Owen F. Beal, A.B., A.M. Utah. “Labor Legislation of Utah since State- : 
hood.” 10921. Columbia. 
Herman H. Beneke, A.B. Miami; A.M. Chicago. ‘‘The Concept of Graft.” f 
1922. Chicago. 
Martin Hayes Bickham, A.B. Pennsylvania; A.M. Chicago. “The Social ; 
Evolution of Democracy.” 1921. Chicago. : 
Emerson O. Bradshaw, Ph.B., A.M. Chicago. ‘Social Forces Affecting the y 
Life of the Industrial Community.” 1922. Chicago. 
Beulah B. Briley, B.S. Iowa State College; A.M. Iowa State University. 
“The Economic Efficiency of the Single Family as a Household Unit.” } 
1922. Lowa. 
Ginevra Capocelli, A.B. Naples; A.M. Columbia. “The Influence of the 
War on Italy.” 1921. Columbia. 


Emest John Chave, A.B., B.Th. McMaster; A.M. Chicago. “Life Situations 
of Children Nine to Eleven.” 1921. Chicago. 
Alice S. Cheyney, A.B. Vassar. “A Theory of Social Work.” 1921. Penn- 
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Archibald B. Clark, A.B. Reed. ‘‘The Popular Vote as an Index of Solidarity’ 
1921. Columbia. 

Frieda Opal Daniel, A.B. Drake. “A Social Survey of an Industrial Are 
Chicago.” 1922. Chicago. 

Stanley P. Davies, A.B. Bucknell. “Racial Assimilation in a Community jn 
the Anthracite Coal Region.” 1921. Columbia. 

Jerome Davis, A.M. Columbia. “Russians in the United States.” 192; 
Columbia. 

William Lloyd Davis, Ph.B. Wisconsin. ‘Social Effects of the Development 
of the Arts of Selling.”” 1922. Wéisconsin. 

Carl Addington Dawson, A.B Acadia; B.D. Chicago. “The Social Nature 
of Thinking.” 1921. Chicago. 

Harmon O. DeGraff, A.B., A.M. Iowa. “Juvenile Delinquency in Iowa.” 
1922. lowa. 

Frederick German Detweiler, A.B., A.M. Denison; B.D. Rochester. “The 
Negro Press in the United States.” 1921. Chicago. 

Z. T. Egardner, A.B. Basel; A.M. Cincinnati. ‘Problems of Socialization, 
Democratization, and Americanization in an Urban Community.” 1921 
Chicago. 

Kenneth M. Gould, A.B. University of Pittsburgh. “A Quantitative Scale 
for Measuring the Social Welfare of Cities.” 1923. Columbia. 
Ralph P. Halben, A.B. Franklin and Marshall. ‘‘ Poverty with Relation to 

Education.” 1921. Pennsylvania. 

Ernest B. Harper, A.B., A.M. Virginia; B.D. Chicago. ‘‘ Psychotherapy of 
Personal Moral Complexes.”’ 1921. Chicago. 

George E. Hartmann, A.B. Cincinnati. ‘Race Consciousness: A Function 
of Race Prejudice, with Particular Reference to the American Negro.” 
1921. Chicago. 

Horace B. Hawthorn, A.B., A.M. Iowa. “Rural Standards and Social Efi- 
ciency.” 1921. Wéisconsin. 

Roy Hinman Holmes, A.B. Hillsdale; A.M. Michigan. “The Farm in 
Democracy.” 1922. Michigan. 

Jakub Horak, Ph.B. Chicago. “A Study of Czecho-Slovak Community 
Organization in Chicago.”” 1921. Chicago. 

Charles Dee Johnson, A.B., A.M. Mississippi. ‘“‘The Negro Problem in 
Relation to Education in the South.” 1921. Jowa. 

Glenn R. Johnson, A.B. Reed. “The American Newspaper as an Indicator 
of Social Forces.”” 1921. Columbia. 

Frederick Jones, B.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; A.B. Richmond; 
A.M. Columbia. ‘“‘Measure of Forms of Political Progress.” 1092! 
Columbia. 

Oscar W. Junek, A.M. Prague. “Contribution to the Technique of the Study 
of Group Psychology.” 1922. Chicago. 

Fay B. Karpf, B.S. Northwestern. “American Social Psychology.” 1922. 
Chicago. 
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Samuel C. Kincheloe, A.B. Drake; A.M. Chicago. ‘The Prophet, the Poet, 
the Agitator.” 1922. Chicago. ’ 

Ellis Lore Kirkpatrick, B.S. Iowa; M.S. Kansas. “The Farmer’s Standard 
of Living.” 1922. Cornell. 

Russell R. Kletzing, A.B. Northwestern. ‘“‘The Relation of the Church and 
Labor.” 1924. Chicago. 

Ernst Theodor Krueger, A.B. Illinois; B.D. Chicago Theological Seminary; 
A.M. Chicago. “‘Life-History Case Studies in Temperaments and So- 
cial Attitudes of College Students.” 1921. Chicago. 

Dan H. Kulp, A.B., A.M. Brown. ‘The Chinese Family.” 1921. Chicago. 

Oswald R. Lavers, A.B., B.D. Queens; A.M. Chicago. ‘‘The Social Signifi- 
cance of Housing.”” 1922. Chicago. 

John Lord, A.B. Transylvania; A.M. Syracuse. “The History of Spanish 
Sociology.” 1921. Clark. 

Charles William Margold, A.B., A.M. Columbia. “Celibacy among Notable 
Americans.” 1921. Michigan. 

Anne Harold Martin, Ph.B. Chicago. ‘The Conflict Myth.” 1922. Chicago. 

Joseph Mayer. “ Public Opinion and the Control of the Social Evil.’”’ 1921. 
Columbia. 

Bruce Lee Melvin, A.B., A.M. Missouri. ‘The Social Structure and Function 
of the American Village in Its Relation to the Open Country.” 1921. 
Missouri. 

Roderick D. McKenzie, A.B. Manitoba; A.M. Chicago. “The Social Study 
of the Neighborhood.”” 1921. Chicago. 

Snyder Harmon Milton, A.B., A.M. Carthage; B.D. Wittenberg. “Lutheran 
Psychoanalysis.” 1922. Chicago. 

Ralph W. Nelson, A.B. Phillips; A.M. Kansas; B.D. Yale. “Elements of 
the Social Theory of Jesus.”’ 1922. Chicago. 

Clemens Niemi, A.B. Minnesota; A.M. Chicago. ‘‘The Finnish Element in 
the American Population.” 1921. Chicago. 

Hazel Grant Ormsbee, A.B. Cornell. ‘The Juvenile Labor Exchange in 
the United States and England, with a Statistical Analysis of Records 
in the Philadelphia Bureau of Compulsory Education.” 1922. Bryn 
Mawr. 

Bernard Ostrolenk, B.S. Massachusetts Agricultural College; A.M. Penn- 
sylvania. ‘‘Social Aspects of a Decreasing Food Supply.” 1922. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Maurice Thomas Price, A.B. Chicago. ‘The Technique of Religious Propa- 
ganda.” 1921. Chicago. 

Edward G. Punké, B.S. Hastings; A.M. Missouri. “Effect of Industrial 
Depression on Marriage and Birth-Rate.”’ 1922. Michigan. 

Clarence E. Rainwater, A.B., A.M. Drake. “The Neighborhood Center.’’ 
1921. Chicago. 

S. C. Ratcliffe, A.B. Mount Allison; A.M. Alberta. “The Historical Develop- 

ment of Poor Relief Legislation in Illinois.”” 1921. Chicago. 
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Ellery Francis Reed, A.B. Lenox; A.M. Clark. “The Treatment of Socia} 
Radicalism.” 1921. Waéisconsin. 

Ruth Reed, A.B. Brennan; A.M. Georgia. ‘The Negro Press in America.” 
1922. Columbia. 

Frank Alexander Ross, Ph.B. Yale; A.M. Columbia. “A Study of the 
Application of Statistical Methods to Sociological Problems.” 1921, 
Columbia. 

George S. H. Rossouw, A.M. Chicago. “Nationalism and Language.” 1921, 
Chicago. 

Albert James Saunders, A.M., B.D. Chicago. ‘Changing Attitudes and the 
Missionary Task in India.” 1921. Chicago. 

J. T. Sellin, A.B., A.M. Augustana. “Swedish Sociology.” 1922. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Herbert Newhard Shenton, A.B. Dickinson; A.M. Columbia; B.D. Drevw. 
“Collective Decision.”” 1921. Columbia. 

Ernest Hugh Shideler, A.B. Ottawa; A.M. Chicago. ‘Social Heredity.” 
1922. Chicago. 

Russell Gordon Smith, A.B. Richmond; A.M. Columbia. “A Sociological 
Study of Opinion in the United States.” 1921. Columbia. 

Donald R. Taft, A.B. Clark. “Portuguese in New England.” 1921. Columbia, 

Franklin Thomas, A.B. Beloit. ‘Theories concerning the Influence of Physi- 
cal Environment upon Society.” 1921. Columbia. 

Frederic Milton Thrasher, A.B. De Pauw; A.M. Chicago. ‘“‘The Boy Scout 
Movement as a Socializing Agency.” 1922. Chicago. 

W. Russell Tylor, A.B. Swathmore; A.M. Wisconsin. “Organized, Disguised 
Propaganda.” 1922. Waéisconsin. 

Amey Eaton Watson, A.B. Brown; A.M. Pennsylvania. “Social Treatment 
of Illegitimate Mothers.” 1921. Bryn Mawr. 

Comer M. Woodward, A.B. Emory; A.M., B.D. Chicago. ‘“‘A Case Study 
of Successful Rural Churches.” 1921. Chicago. 

D. R. Young, A.B. Lafayette. “Social Importance of Motion Pictures.” 
1922. Pennsylvania. 

Erle Fiske Young, Ph.B., A.M. Chicago. ‘The Use of Case Method in Train- 
ing Social Workers.” 1922. Chicago. 

Oscar Bernard Ytrehes, A.B. North Dakota. ‘The Norse-Danish Press in 
the United States.” 1922. Chicago. 


List OF MASTERS’ DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Max Arzt, B.S. College of the City of New York. “Recreational Facilities 
of a Lower East Side District.” 1921. Columbia. 

Mary Louise Ash, A.B. Agnes Scott. ‘Three Generations of a Southern 
Family.” 1921. Columbia. 
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Edwin F. Bamford, A.B. Southern California. “Social Aspects of the Fishing 
Industry in Los Angeles Harbor.” 1920. Southern California. 

Alfred M. Black, A.B. Wake Forrest. “Changes in State Control of Mar- 
riage.” 1921. Columbia. 

Thomas Blaisdell, A.B. Pennsylvania State College. ‘The Present Status 
of Labor Legislation in India.” 1921. Columbia. 

Roy Melton Brown, A.B. North Carolina. “The Correlation of Social 
Agencies in North Carolina.” 1921. North Carolina. 

Marguerite Buckhous, B.S. Montana. “The Value of the Health Center 
in Public Health Service.” 1921. Columbia. 

Ruth E. Chapman, A.B. Trinity. “A Social Type of the Old South.” 1921. 
Columbia. 

Tiao-Swen Chu, A.B. Nanking. ‘A Comparison of Reconstruction Programs.”’ 
1921. Northwestern. 

Edna Clark, Ph.B. Chicago. ‘‘Case Work and the Employer.” 1922. Chicago. 

Everett R. Clinchy, B.S. Lafayette. “The Outcastes of India.” 1921. 
Columbia. 

Robert U. Cooper, B.H. Springfield Y.M.C.A. College. “‘The History of the 
Treatment of the Insane in Massachusetts.” 1921. Clark. 

Edith B. Cousins, A.B. Texas. “Leadership in a Girls’ Club.” 1921. Columbia. 

Alice Culp, A.B. Southern California. “A Case Study of Mexican Children 
in Los Angeles.” 1920. Southern California. 

Mary J. Delany, A.B. St. Lawrence. “Religious Education in Public Schools.”’ 
1921. Columbia. 

Mrs. Inez Douglass, A.B. Southern California. ‘“‘The Causes of Delinquency 
among Girls in Los Angeles.” 1920. Southern California. 

Mary R. Fenderich, A.B. Oberlin. “Social Tendencies in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” 1921. Columbia. 

Alice Fesler, A.B. Southern California. ‘‘A Social Service Program for the 
Churches.” 1921. Southern California. 

Faith M. Frazier, A.B. Heidelberg. ‘‘The City Block Organization Plan.” 
1921. Columbia. 

Meredith B. Givens, A.B. Drake. ‘“‘Labor and Protest Parties.” 1921. 
Chicago. 

Miriam Goldblatt, A.B. Rochester. ‘The History of Juvenile Court Pro- 
cedure in New York State.” 1921. Columbia. 

Ruth A. Grimes, A.B. Chicago. ‘‘Socializing Forces in South Blue Island.”’ 
1921. Chicago. 

Irma Hahn, A.B. Barnard. “Recent Legislation for the Promotion of Physical 
Education.” 1921. Columbia. 

Will Ashley Hawley, B.D. Yale. “Social and Economic Causes of Divorce 
in the United States.”” 1921. Columbia. 

Norman S. Hayner, A.B. Washington. “Effect of Prohibition in Packing- 
town.” 1921. Chicago. 
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Melville J. Herskovits, Ph.B. Chicago. “Arrests of Labor Leaders ip the 
United States.” 10921. Columbia. 

Minnie Himmelstein, A.B. Hunter. ‘‘Government Aid for Housing of Wage. 
Earners in the United States.” 10921. Columbia. 

Sze Yuan Ho, A.B. Beloit. “Chinese Political Ideas from 1898 to 1920.” 
1921. Chicago. 

Charles Russell Hoffer. “A Study of Paternal Parental Occupation of Iow, 
State College Graduates, and the Occupations Entered by the Agricul- 
tural Graduates upon Graduation, 1910-1920.”” 1921. Jowa State College. 

Alexander W. Holroyd, A.B. Hiram. “Is the Type of ‘Great Man’ in America 
Changing?” 1921. Columbia. 

Frank L. Hunt, A.B. Mercer; B.D. Newton. “Socializing Experiments 
among Boys.” 1921. Chicago. 

Mabel Jackson, A.B. Southern California. “The Teaching of English as a 
Socializing Process Based on Experiments in the Junior High School.” 
1920. Southern California. 

Harold R. Keen, A.B. Williams. “The Educational Problem in a Suburban 
Town.” 1921. Columbia. 

Mary B. Kellogg, A.B. Mills. “A Case Study of Child Placing in Los Angeles.” 
1921. Southern California. 

Helen G. Kixmiller, A.B. DePauw. “The Toynbee Society of DePauw 
University.”” 1921. Columbia. 

Toryu Kudara, A.B. Waseda. ‘Social Influences of the ‘Namu Amida 
Butsu’ in Japan.” 1921. Columbia. 

E. C. Lacy, A.B. Milligan; B.Th. Transylvania. ‘“‘The Orphan Child in 
Kentucky.” 1921. Kentucky. 

Paula C. Lambert, A.B. Barnard. ‘Maternity Insurance in the United 
States.” 1921. Columbia. 

F. Lambertson, A.B., B.D. Boston. ‘‘The Evolution of Rural Housing, with 
Special Reference to American Conditions.” 1921. Northwestern. 
Lalia Lane, A.B. Hunter. “Care of Mental Defectives in New York City.” 

1921. Columbia. 

Choo Y. Lee, A.B. Drake. ‘Comparison between Social Conditions in Korea 
and in the United States.” 1921. Chicago. 

Clinton Leonard, B.H. Springfield Y.M.C.A. College. “Educational Work 
of Y.M.C.A. of Boston.” 1921. Clark. 

Yat Kwan Liang, A.B. Chicago. “‘The Chinese Family System.” 1921. 
Columbia. 

Chiang Liu, A.B. Cornell College (Iowa). ‘The Position of Women in 
China.” 1921. Jowa. 

Delbert Martin Mann, A.B. Kansas. “The Economic Implications of 
Democracy.” 1921. Kansas. 

Ada C. McCown, A.B. Reed. “Population and the Physical Environment 
in Oregon.” 1921. Columbia. 
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Edith H. McDowell, A.B. Mount Holyoke. “Lincoln University and Its 
Alumni.” 1921. Columbia. 

Ross A. McReynolds, A.B. Missouri. “Survey of Farm Homes and Families 
in Boone County, Missouri.” 1921. Missouri. 

Olga M. Meloy, A.B. Dickinson. “A Recreation Survey of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.” 1921. Chicago. 

Ernest R. Mowrer, A.B. Kansas. “Causes of Divorce.” 1921. Chicago. 

Thomas J. Murray. “Rise, Progress, and Program of the British Labor 
Party.” 1921. Columbia. 

W. L. Nofcie, A.B. Union. “An Economic Social Survey of the Kentucky 
Mountain Countries.” 1921. Northwestern. 

Stanley North, B.S. Rutgers. “‘Housing and Migration in a New York City 
District.” 1921. Columbia. 

H. C. Northcott, A.B. Northwestern; B.D. Garrett. “‘A Survey of Elsdon 
Neighborhood, Chicago.” 1921. Northwestern. 

Leonardo Padilla, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan. ‘“‘The Functioning of Government 
in the Philippines since the ‘Autonomous Act’ of 1916.”” 1921. Columbia. 

Charles H. Parrish, A.B. Howard. ‘Social Organization among the Negroes 
of a New Jersey Town.” 1921. Columbia. 

Benjamin Plotkin, A.B. College of the City of New York. “The Social Ideal 
of Isaiah.” 1921. Columbia. 

Annie Beckwith Pruitt, A.B. North Carolina. ‘ Programs for the Correlation 
of School and Home.” 1921. North Carolina. 

Minta Madelyne Queen, A.B. Southwestern. ‘The Changing Attitude of 
the Negro.” 1921. Kansas. 

James Alfred Quinn, A.B. Missouri. ‘‘Family Desertion in St. Louis.” 
1921. Missouri. 

Leroy A. Ramsdell, B.S. Bowdoin. ‘Vital Losses Due to Preventable Dis- 
eases in Rural Communities.” 1921. Columbia. 

William Lee Rector, A.B. Oklahoma Baptist University. ‘“‘ The Place of Ideals 
in Moral Education.” 1921. Missouri. 

Samuel Courts Redford, A.B. Oklahoma Baptist University. “Survey of 
Atoka and Tillman Counties, Oklahoma.” 1921. Missouri. 

Leona D. Rubelman, A.B. Iowa. “Activities of the Church in the Field of 
Labor.” 1921. Iowa. 

Wiley Blake Sanders, A.B., A.M. Emory. “An Attempt to describe Modes 
of Adaptation to Human Environment.” 1921. North Carolina. 

Florence W. Schaper, B.S. Missouri. “The Place of the Social Sciences in 
Junior Colleges for Women.” 1921. Missouri. 

Gustav. T. Schwenning, B.H. Springfield Y.M.C.A. College. “Industrial 
Work of the Y.M.C.A.” 1921. Clark. 

Harry B. Sell, A.B. Pittsburgh. ‘The A. F. of L. and the Labor Party Idea.” 
1921. Chicago. 

Gladys Sellen, A.B. Cincinnati. ‘Total Return of Workmen from Industry.”’ 

1921. Cincinnati. 
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Paul W. Shankweiler, Ph.B. Muhlenberg. “The Nonpartisan League and 
the Local Community.” 1921. Columbia. 

T. C. Shaw, A.B. Central Wesleyan. “The Social Doctrines of Confuciys” 
1921. Northwestern. 

Stockwell Simms, A.B. Acadia. “The Neighborhood Center a Factor ip 
Socialization.”” 1921. Boston. 

Harold E. Sortor, A.B. Cornell College. ‘‘Development of Sociological 
Consciousness.””’ 1921. Chicago. 

W. B. Stone, Ph.B. Chicago. “Study in Culture Conflicts.” rg2r. Chicago 

Walter Bliss Swan, A.B. Indiana. ‘“‘Feeble-minded Ex-Service Men.” 1921. 
Indiana. 

Elizabeth Tandy, Ph.B. Chicago. “The Organization and Administration 
of Public Health Agencies for the Prevention and Relief of Sickness in 
the Rural Communities of New York State.” 1921. Columbia. 

L. R. Templin, A.B. Southwestern; B.D. Garrett. “A Survey of an Open 
Country Neighborhood: North Prairie, Illinois.” 1921. Northwestern. 

Charles B. Thompson, A.B. Hamilton. “Curriculum Changes in Theological 
Seminaries.” 1921. Columbia. 

Earl Vaugh Timmins, A.B. Kansas. “The Personal Element in Journalism.” 
1921. Kansas. 

C. T. Tseo, A.B. Bates. ‘The Chinese Family.” 1921. Northwestern. 

Henson Utchikata, A.B. Washington. ‘“ Minimum Wage Legislation and Its 
Administration in the United States.” 1921. Columbia. 

Melvin J. Vincent, A.B. Southern California. “An Analysis of the Socio- 
logical Writings of George Elliott Howard.” 1920. Southern California. 

Mary Alloniz Waldron, A.B. Indiana. “Causes of Dependence in Twenty- 
six Selected Families.”” 1921. Indiana. 

May D. Ward, B.S. Washington. “Variety of Work Done by Women.” 
1921. Columbia. 

Helen B. Watson, A.B. Newcomb. “The Practice of Midwifery in New 
Orleans.” 1921. Louisiana. 

Pauline Wherry, A.B., B.S. Texas. “‘The Small Town: A Study of a Ken- 
tucky Community.” 1921. Kentucky. 

Cass Ward Whitney, B.S. Cornell. “The Play Activities of Rural School 
Children in New York State.” 1922. Cornell. 

Malcolm M. Willey, A.B. Clark. ‘The News Appeal of the Rural Press.” 
1921. Columbia. 

Blodwen Mary Williams, A.B. Iowa. “Social, Historical, and Racial Factors 
in Welsh Community and Choral Singing.” 1921. Jowa. 

Hidesakuro Yokoyama, A.B. Utah. “A Study of Japanese Communities in 
the United States.” 1921. Chicago. 

Willie Zuber, A.B. Newcomb. “Spare-Time Activities of a Group of Factory 
Girls.”” 1921. Louisiana. 

Frederick R. Zucker, A.B. Concordia Seminary. “Attitudes of Low Caste 
People in South India.” 1921. Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of ‘‘News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 


publication. 


RuSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


The Journal has received an advance copy for review of the Social 
Workers’ Guide to Serial Publications of Representative Social Agencies 
by Elsie M. Rushmore. The value of the Guide to social workers and 
to sociologists is indicated by the fact that it lists approximately four 
thousand institutions and organizations whose publications are on the 
library shelves. This volume has been issued in order to make the 
collection more readily available. Its Index, arranged by subjects— 
the Feeble-minded, the Blind, Prison Reform, and so forth—makes it 
possible for students to find valuable reports of institutions in a particu- 
lar field. Acknowledgment is given to the assistance of John B. 
Andrews, Leonard P. Ayres, Kate Holladay Claghorn, Earle Clarke, 
Charles K. Gilbert, Arthur H. Ham, Lee F. Hanmer, Shelby M. Harrison, 
Hastings H. Hart, Philip P. Jacobs, Allen J. Kennedy, Porter R. Lee, 
R. R. Lutz, Samuel McCune Lindsay, Orlando F. Lewis, Clarence A. 
Perry, Mary E. Richmond, Franz Schneider, Henry W. Thurston, 
Philip Van Ingen, Mary Van Kleeck, Agnes Van Valkenburgh, Gaylord 
S. White. Sociologists interested in research will welcome this aid to 
investigation. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


The establishment of an organization for the purpose of familiarizing 
the general reading public with the progress of scientific research was 
announced today at the offices of the National Research Council. The 
new organization, to be known as “Science Service,” has been sub- 
stantially endowed and is chartered as a non-profit-making corporation. 
Its control is vested in a board of trustees composed of ten scientists 
and five journalists. The National Academy of Sciences, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and the National Research 
Council each elects three trustees. 

The charter of the new organization is a wide one, authorizing 
Science Service to employ newspapers, periodicals, books, lectures, 
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conferences, motion pictures, and any similar educational agencies jp 
the distribution of scientific information. Edwin E. Slosson, for twelve 
years professor of chemistry at the University of Wyoming, for seventeen 
years literary editor of the Independent, is to be the editor of Science 
Service. The manager is to be Howard Wheeler, formerly managing 
editor of Harper’s Weekly and for five years editor of Everybody's Maga. 
zine. The policy of the Service, according to the announcement, js to 
be one of co-operation rather than competition with existing press 
associations, news agencies, and syndicates. It will aim to supply 
accurate and interesting articles on all branches of science and tech- 
nology at the lowest possible cost. 

Offices have been opened in the National Research Council Building, 
1701 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. | 


“THE HospitaAL SOcIAL SERVICE QUARTERLY” 


The Hospital Social Service Quarterly, after two years of publication, 
has become a monthly magazine to be known as Hospital Social Service. 
Medical social service in hospitals has passed the formative stage and 
is now recognized as a distinct department of the hospital. The Hospital 
Social Service Quarterly was first published in February, 1919. Prior to 
this time the chief writings on the subject were embodied in the works 
of Dr. Richard Cabot, and in occasional special articles in hospital and 
medical journals. The Proceedings of the Hospital Social Service 
Association of New York City preceded the Quarterly and consisted 
chiefly of papers read at the meetings of the association. The first 
issue of the monthly magazine contains the survey of hospital social 
work in the United States which was made by the American Hospital 
Association last year; an account of social work in hospitals of Toronto 
by Mr. Robert Mills of the Toronto Health Department; an article by 
O. M. Lewis and two collaborators of the division of venereal disease 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital; a discussion of methods of 
parental authority, by Miss J. L. Beard. 

The editor of the Quarterly is Dr. E. G. Stillman. Among the 
contributing editors are Dr. Michael M. Davis, Jr., John E. Ransom, 
Ida M. Cannon, and Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto. The editorial offices are 
at 19 East Seventy-second Street, New York City. 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


D. Appleton & Co. announce the publication of the volume 7/¢ 
State and Government by James Quayle Dealey, professor of social and 
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political science. The publishers state that it is an introduction to 
political science from the sociological point of view. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Walter B. Bodenhafer, of the Washington University, 
will give two courses on “General Sociology” and the “‘ Development 
of Sociology in the United States” in the Summer Quarter. Dr. Warren 
S. Thompson, of the department of rural organization of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is to give the course in “Rural Sociology.” 

In the Graduate School of Social Service Administration Dr. 
Roderick D. McKenzie, associate professor of sociology in the University 
of Washington, is announced to give two courses, one in “Social Prog- 
ress” and the other in “Community Organization.”’ Mr. William T. 
Cross, formerly survey officer of the Illinois State Department of Public 
Welfare, will offer a course on “Physically Handicapped Persons.” 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Professor Frank Hamilton Hankins, head of the department of 
sociology, is spending the academic year 1920-21 in Europe on a leave 
of absence. He holds a fellowship for study in French universities, 
and is also delivering a series of lectures on American institutions before 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques under the auspices of the Institute 
of International Education of New York City. While abroad Professor 
Hankins will complete a book which he has been preparing on the 
bearing of differential biology and psychology upon the theory and 
practice of democracy. The work in sociology in Clark University for 
the present academic year is under the charge of Professor Harry E. 
Barnes, of the department of history, and courses are offered by Professor 
Barnes and by Professor Hermann Hilmer, of the department of economics. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The University of Missouri will accept for entrance beginning with 
the coming academic year one-half unit in sociology, provided the 
student offers at the same time either one-half unit in economics or 
one-half unit in American government. This will mean the establish- 
ment of half-year courses in Sociology in most of the accredited high 
schools of the state. The course is being standardized by the depart- 
ment of sociology in the university and the state department of education. 
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Professor C. A. Ellwood will teach sociology this summer at the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, for the first half of the 
summer quarter. 

Professor A. F. Kuhlman, assistant professor of sociology in the 
University of Missouri, will spend the summer studying in the Graduate 
School of the University of Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW YorK 
Dr. Rudolph M. Binder, head of the department of sociology, has 
been offering during the year a series of lectures on the general subject 
““Man’s Place and Responsibility in the World” at the Twenty-third 
Street Y.M.C.A. The different lectures are organized to describe and 
elucidate the origin and the development of life, man, society, religion, 
the state, and the internation. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
The Harlow Publishing Company of Oklahoma City announces 
the publication of a work by Professor Jerome Dowd, entitled Democracy 
in America. ‘The object of the volume is to show the relation of democ- 
racy to the progress of civilization. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Professor Carl Kelsey, who was granted a year’s leave of absence, 
is now engaged in making for the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science a social and economic survey of Haiti and Santo Domingo. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Professor Frank W. Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, will give 
two courses in the coming summer session at the University of Southern 
California. ‘Applied Eugenics” and ‘‘Problems of Democracy” are 
the titles of the courses. 

Mr. M. J. Vincent, instructor in sociology, is offering a new course 
this semester entitled “The Cost of Living.” Dr. W. C. Smith is 
giving for the first time, a course entitled ‘The Family as a Social 
Institution.”’ Professor C. E. Rainwater is giving a new course on 
‘Social Uses of Leisure Time.”’ 

The graduate students of the department of sociology have organized 
an honor society which is known as Alpha Kappa Delta. The require- 
ments for membership include scholarship, social personality, and 
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distinctive sociological or social-work achievement. Those eligible to 
membership are subject to definite limitations in number. The society 
js organized on a democratic basis of merit with no secret characteristics. 

The new division of social work, which was organized in 1920, has 
enrolled fifty-two students this semester who are candidates for the 
certificate of social work and the diploma of social work; the former 
being given only to persons who have an A.B. degree and the latter to 
persons who have an A.M. degree, and who have met the social-work 
requirements that have been set by the division. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

Professor Philip Archibald Parsons, who has been the head of 
the sociology department at Syracuse University since 1909, has resigned 
to accept the position of professor of sociology and director of the school 
of social work at the University of Oregon. He replaced Professor 
Franklin Thomas, who resigned to accept the superintendency of the 
famous orphanage at Hastings-on-Hudson. The former superintendent, 
Dr. R. R. Reeder, left to take charge of child-relief work in Serbia. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The fifteenth volume of the Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, entitled Some Newer Problems, National and Social, will 
be off the press early in May. 
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REVIEWS 


Vocational Education. By Davip SNEDDEN. New York: Mac. 
millan, 1920. Pp. ix+587. $2.75. 

This volume should appeal to the intelligent students of educational 
systems and movements and to the sociologists. It is a thoroughgoing 
and critical study of vocational education in the light of the actual and 
pressing demands of modern society and the nature of individuals 
subject to the educational process. Its method is the analysis of the 
various factors entering into the different problems of vocational edu- 
cation, criticism of present vocational educational attempts to meet the 
situation, and the formulation of tentative programs for construc- 
tively meeting the issue. 

The chapters of the book deal with the meaning and social needs 
of vocational education, its relation to general education, its principles 
of method, administration, attempts, and programs in the fields of 
agriculture, commerce, industry, homemaking, and the professions, 
training of vocational teachers, special and future problems of vocational 
education, the economic future of women, and practical arts in general 
education. There are also appendixes on occupational statistics and 
terminology of vocational education. 

It would appear that the great motif of the volume is specialization 
in life and the need of a combination or correlated training of practice, 
related technical knowledge, and social insight in order to meet this 
situation. This is luminously illustrated in all the essential spheres of 
endeavor—agriculture, commerce, homemaking, etc. 

A treatment of the author’s view on several important points may 
serve to give a perspective of his general position in this field. Voca- 
tional education, according to the text, includes both by-vocational and 
direct vocational education; the former consisting of the vocational 
training people pick up in all manner of ways out in society outside o/ 
schools, the latter of the direct effort made in schools to bestow vocations. 
There is an increasing demand for vocational education, one demand 
issuing out of the fact that society goes on making new vocations by 
the process of specialization—something that is inherent in society and 
promises to be continuous—another demand springing out of the 
increased need for production and productiveness on the part 0 
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individuals and society generally. Increasing democracy that presses 
for productiveness on the part of all and rising standards of living that 
render it imperative that each worker shall make an increased contri- 
bution in order to draw a larger income explain the latter demand. 

The public cannot long escape the task of educating everyone to or 
into a vocation. The tendency is strongly in that direction and the 
principles of democracy make as rigorous demands for this as for equality 
in voting and before the law; for there can be no equality in fact until 
the artificial obstructions to giving everyone a chance to do some job 
efficiently, to realize his life through well-trained and qualified mind and 
body, are broken down. But the public in the form of the state—some 
form of the state—will have to found and carry on this kind of education. 
For vocational education under private auspices is not promising. 
Either it is not really vocational, as in the case of most so-called com- 
mercial schools—* business colleges’””—which profess to train for business 
in general, yet in truth train for only two or a few lines, and for those 
poorly; or it is really vocational—as in the case of some corporations 
of a large or monopolistic nature—but not auspicious, since except in 
one or two monopolistic utilities, as telephone companies, where labor 
is immobile due to the fact that the girls trained live at home, labor is 
too mobile to make it profitable for a corporation or enterprise to train 
employees to their work, and there is too great competition between 
enterprises. 

But there can be little hope of establishing a system of general 
vocational education. Such a thing as general vocational education 
is out of the question because of the nature of vocations. It is not 
possible to discover a common denominator for all the vocations, not 
even for those in any great line of endeavor, as agriculture—something 
generally regarded asa simple calling. Practically all callings susceptible 
to vocational education are specific callings, so that a training for one 
is not a training for another. Of course the idea of education as disci- 
pline, in which case there is supposed to be a carry-over from one kind of 
discipline to another, is discarded. In agriculture there is nothing or 
little common to stock-raising, fruit-raising, and so on; consequently 
education for one of those callings is of little service should another 
be taken up. 

This conception strikes a stunning blow at the prevailing idea that 
a generalized vocational education is possible, at least in a restricted 
sense. There is a widespread belief among educators that an agricul- 
tural community, for example, can train boys for agriculture and girls 
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for homemaking by means of the local school. There might be some. 
thing to this in a one-crop community, according to the view unde 
review, but not a great deal because of lack of equipment, technica] 
knowledge, and correlation of work and training. But in a community 
of diversified farming, where various kinds of crops and stock are pro- 
duced, local training would not be a real vocational training because a 
common factor for training purposes could not be found for all the 
productive lines. The technical knowledge and social insight embedded 
in each line is different from the others, and, besides, the practice work 
would have to be in each individually and not in all generally. On 
the basis of this conception, the best we could say of the proposals in 
behalf of generalized vocational education is that programs of education 
established on that foundation are better than nothing, may be con- 
tributive to something in some degree, but can only be regarded as an 
entering wedge or a way station to the real vocational education which 
is to grow out of such attempts. I am not certain that Dr. Snedden 
would exactly consent to this last interpretation. I rather believe he 
would say that society should stop such tiddledewinks efforts and do 
the right and real thing now. But it is pretty evident that were educa- 
tors and society convinced that what they are doing is completely 
wrong, they and it would be too much discouraged to begin on a new 
task. In agriculture, at least, it seems to me, we should go on with 
what has been begun, realizing that it is not the best that might be 
conceived, but believing that it is on the right road to something 
better. 

In the author’s opinion, high schools and public schools generally 
cannot realize vocational education successfully, not only because the 
callings are so diverse that small communities are not able to get a plant 
large and complex enough to train for them, but also because many 
callings demand an equipment for the practical work—always to be 
associated with the process of getting the technical knowledge and social 
insight—that is far beyond the financial ability of such communities. 
Thus, to educate for locomotive engineering would require several miles 
of trackage, a hundred locomotives, and other equipment in proportion. 
From this it follows that vocational education will have to be realized 
by the establishment of special schools to which the youths to be trained 
shall go as they now do to normal schools, medical schools, etc. Some 
of these will be state schools or schools for a state, others district, some 
local. Towns may co-operate in the establishment of local schools, one 
kind of training being given in one place, another in another, and so on. 
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As to the administration of vocational education, nation, state, 


be some. 
W under district, and locality will share inasmuch as each is a contributor to the 
technical support of the enterprise. In localities, the tendency is toward unity 
nmunity of management, instead of management under a dual system such as 
are pro- has been established in certain states. 
Cause a Were space allowed, it would be fruitful to review certain of the 
all the chapters of this volume. Those on vocational education for the agri- 
bedded cultural callings and for homemaking and on the practical arts are 
ce work remarkable analyses of the situations. Dr. Snedden is a master at 
ly. On analysis and many of the results of his analysis strike the mind of the 
sals in reader as in the nature of discoveries. Sociologists who have specialized 
ucation in some of those directions considerably will be surprised to find here 
€ Con- some things new and worth while. 
| as an I believe this book by Professor Snedden will prove a milestone in 
which the field of vocational education. He has demonstrated that many of 
1edden his conclusions are incontestable. He has torn up old foundations 
ve he relentlessly, but for the most part with the conclusiveness of demon- 
nd do strative evidence. His proposals are ideal in the sense that it will take 
>duca- society a long while to realize his objectives, but he has created a serv- 
letely iceable steering gear for future operations. The educator who can 


think and really wants to understand the subject of vocational 


2 new 

with education in itself and in relation to society and in relation to other 

ht be education will find here a most stimulating and valuable aid. 

thing Joun M. GILLETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
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lant Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence. By SiR PAUL VINOGRADOFF, 

any F.B.A. Oxford: University Press, 1920. Pp. ix+428. $8.00. 

» be This is the first of several volumes dealing with the subject indicated 

cial by the title. This volume serves two purposes for the series: (1) it 

ties. presents a general introduction to the Outlines, and (2) it covers the 

ules first general division of the history, ‘Tribal Law.’’ A second volume 

ion. will deal with “Jurisprudence of the Greek City.” 

zed The Introduction, comprising 160 pages, is perhaps the most 

aed important part of the book. It takes up two problems: (1) the relation 

me of law to other sciences, (2) schools and methods of jurispudence. The 

me relationship of law to logic, psychology, and social science is found to 

ne be particularly close. Logic, though open to exaggeration in the hands 

mn. of lawyers, gives an essential framework for legal reasoning. Since law 
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has always to deal with persons, it is fundamentally based on a psy. 
chology; and since law is always a function of the social complex, social] 
science forms an indispensable background for its study. Jurisprudence 
in fact is but a part of social science. 

Vinogradoff groups the schools of jurisprudence under three heads: 
rationalists, nationalists, and evolutionists, and concludes with a valy- 
able chapter on modern tendencies in jurisprudence. These modern 
tendencies are not yet far enough advanced to rank as a new epoch in 
historical jurisprudence, but there are certain new features which deserve 
attention and are “‘likely to advance toward new vistas.” Besides the 
influence of the evolutionary conception and the critical tendency that 
has recently developed, the contemporary social crisis is bringing a new 
constructive point of view. The “individualistic order of society is 
giving way before the impact of an inexorable process of socialization, 
and the future will depend for a long time on the course and the extent 
of this process.” 

The author displays a knowledge and an appreciation of psychology, 
philosophy, and social science and of the significant changes going on 
in those fields of thought, as well as a profound knowledge of juris- 
prudence. The chief value of such a book is that it tends to arouse 
teachers and interpreters of law to a consciousness that their chief 
function in society is not that of inculcating finished rules, but that of 
building up the conception of law as one phase in an endless process of 
adaptation and equipping students with a scientific point of view and 
method for criticism of legal rules and institutions. 

WALTER B. BODENHAFER 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Field Work and Social Research. By F. Stuart Cuaptn, Px.D. 
New York: The Century Company, 1920. Pp. 224. $1.75. 


Under this title Professor Chapin has given us a book on method— 
method in conducting field work in the social sciences. Believing that 
much valuable information on this subject was scattered through the 
publications of government and private agencies, he set about putting 
a considerable amount of it into permanent reference form. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the place 
of field work in social research and with the critical examination of 
documentary sources of information which must precede good field work. 
Part II takes up the scope and organization of field work, pointing out 
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that it falls into three main types: (1) case work—the intensive inves- 
tigation of individuals and families; (2) sampling—the selection for 
study of a representative portion less than the whole; and (3) complete 
enumeration, aS in a government census. Attention is also given to 
several different methods followed in planning the field work of particular 
investigations and the principles involved. Part III deals with special 
problems connected with field work, more particularly the purpose and 
preparation of schedules, and the editing, classification, transcribing, 
tabulation, and interpretation of field-work data. 

There are a number of minor inaccuracies; but the book is valuable 
and will prove useful to those interested in social research, for Professor 
Chapin has added to our fund of material in a field where contributions 
are welcome—that is to say, in the matter of methods and procedures. 
Credit is due him, moreover, for the conception of the importance of a 
carefully worked-out technique in this kind of field work. 

SHELBY M. HARRISON 

RuSsSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Human Geography. By JEAN BRUNHES. Chicago: Rand McNally 
& Co., 1920. Pp. xvi+648. 
Principles of Human Geography. By ELLSwortH HUNTINGTON 


and SUMNER W. CusHiInc. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1921. Pp. xiv+430. $2.50. 

“Human geography” is another name for what Frederick Ratzel 
first made popular under the title of anthropogeography. It is an 
attempt to put our present knowledge of the relations between man 
and his geographic environment into a systematic form and to outline 
the methods and problems of further investigation. Between the works 
of Ratzel and Brunhes there are, however, some striking differences. 
Brunhes, for example, puts more emphasis upon methods and is more 
circumspect and less genial in his deductions. Ratzel, in a compara- 
tively new field, wrote extensively and expansively, throwing out gen- 
eralizations that were suggestive and prophetic, but not always justified 
by the facts. Brunhes’ work is a scrupulous effort to keep the subject 
within the limits of geography, to point out the connections between 
human geography, sociology, and ethnology, but to preserve the limits 
of the different disciplines. 

The fundamental facts of human geography for Brunhes are position 
and communication between positions. These two elements are typified 
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for him by the house and the road. All permanent human habitations 
are included under the one and all forms of communication are included 
under the other. A city is a complex of the house and the road, struc. 
tures divided and connected by streets. 

Human geography thus reduces itself to an investigation of the 
manner in which the organization of life within the house, within the 
communities, i.e., village or city, and within the typical geographical 
areas (islands) is determined by geographical facts, that is to say, soil 
and water, flora and fauna, coal and other minerals. 

From the point of view of the sociologist the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book are those entitled “Beyond the Essential Facts,” in 
which the writer discusses the relations between geography, ethnology, 
sociology, and history, and the last chapter entitled “The Geographic 
Spirit,”’ in which he indicates the varied directions in which human 
geography is likely to be extended and the réle which it is to play in the 
future in relation to the other social sciences. 

The volume by Huntington and Cushing, Principles of Human 
Geography, is something quite different. It is not concerned with 
principles of interpretation and methods of investigation but with the 
presentation of positive facts. It is a sketch of physical geography to 
which is added an interpretation of human relationship so far as they 
are determined by geographical conditions. Human Geography is an 
attempt to apply geographical methods and the geographical point of 
view to relatively new fields, a book not merely for the schoolroom but 
for the student. Principles of Human Geography, on the other hand, 
is a body of fact organized and presented for use in the classroom. 

RoBERT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Rural Community, Ancient and Modern. By NEWELL LEROY 
Sms. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. 
xxiii+916. $4.50. 

Professor Sims has produced a selection of excellent readings on the 
various phases of rural community life. The text is divided into three 
parts. Part I gives illustrations of primitive, medieval, and early 
American villages and closes with a discussion of the disintegration of 
the earlier type of village community organization. Part II discusses 
types, institutions, and evolution of the modern rural community. 
Part III is devoted to the problems as illustrated by surveys made in 
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various parts of the United States, the program of improvement of rural 
life, and the agencies for improvement and their co-ordination. 

The selections describing life in primitive villages are especially 
valuable. Charts are included showing the division of fields for hand 
cultivation. The survivals of the primitive village land division in 
modern life has had a vital influence on determining methods of agri- 
culture in Europe as compared with conditions in America. And 
Americans may be thankful that they have been able to develop their 
agriculture free from many of the handicaps of land division still existing 
across the water. 

The closing selections outlining plans for unified community organi- 
zation through community councils should have a wide influence on 
future smaller group activities. 

Dr. Sim’s discussions of what constitutes a community are a real 
contribution to this much talked-of but as yet poorly defined subject. 

The text is an important addition to the literature of rural life in 
that it makes readily available to the student much of the best literature 


that has appeared. 
L. Voct 


PHILADELPHIA 


Die Entwicklung der Hegelschen Sozialphilosophie. By FRIEDRICH 
BtLtow. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1920. Pp.158. Paper, M. 5. 


The reviewer’s first reaction to this monograph is a surprised sense 
of indifference to its subject-matter. Even a sociologist who, in years 
which seem longer gone by than they really are, has diligently studied 
Hegel from beginning to end now wonders how he ever convinced 
himself that it was worth while. The change is not due to a reversal 
of attitude toward men and things German, as such, since the war. 
Our present temper has as little use for any “social philosophy” in the 
Hegelian sense as it has for a theology based on the assumption that the 
world was made and contemplated with pride as a finished product in 
the course of a calendar week. Simply because we are out of sorts with 
all attempts to subsume human experience under categories, and then. 
to interpret human experience by a logic of these subjective constructions, 
an American sociologist who today, from the strictly sociological angle, 
had the slightest interest in what Hegel thought would be a curiosity. 
Why he thought it might be the unknown quantity in a sociological 
problem, but we need our energies for more importunate problems than 
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that. It is to be hoped that few American sociologists are such philis- 
tines as to ignore the tremendous importance of Hegel in the evolution 
of human thought; but by that same token, because we do take knowl- 
edge of human thought as an evolution, we realize that, measured by 
thought qualities, it is a longer distance back from what we now regard 
as objectivity to Hegel than from Hegel to Socrates. 

This little book is hardly more than a prospectus. It consists of 
an account of the antecedents of Hegel the producer of the Phanomeno- 
logie. Tradition may have ungenerously associated this book with the 
battle of Jena, but the social philosophy which in the germ was in the 
book makes little more appeal to American sociologists than the state- 
craft of Frederick William III does to modern democrats. Less than 
two concluding pages are devoted to “the completed Hegelian system.” 
Another volume containing a digest of the system is hinted at. The 
appendix (p. 154) contains, in addition to well-known sources, only two 
titles later than 1914. The monograph is worthy of the attention of 
serious students of Hegel as a philosopher, but it cannot be recommended 


to sociologists. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


United States Housing Corporation Report. Volume I: Organization, 
Policies, Transactions. Edited by JAMES ForpD. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1920. 

Soon after hostilities in Europe were ended there was a concerted 
effort on the part of real estate and building interests to bring about a 
quick liquidation of the affairs of the United States Housing Corporation 
and to salvage whatever was still in the hands of the Corporation by way 
of real estate properties. The volume issued under Professor Ford's 
editorship shows that, whatever fear we may have had of extravagance 
and inefficiency of government enterprise in the production of war 
materials, such fear was not justified in the case of the United States 
Housing Corporation. Without previous experience, without an estab- 
lished machinery for the adminstration of home-building work, and 
without sufficient time in which to develop adequate methods for the 
handling of pressing problems of housing war-workers in regions scattered 
over widely distributed areas, the Housing Corporation has established 
a record that justly aroused concern among real estate dealers and 
builders regarding the possible competition of the government in the 
building of homes. 
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Those who are inclined to be skeptical regarding the possibilities 
for meeting the housing shortage through government appropriations 
and under government administration would do well to read this volume. 
It shows not only the reasons for organizing the Corporation and its 
general policies, but it points out ways and means of administration 
which if applied to private building enterprise would make possible 
the achievement of much better results than are at present afforded by 
the ordinary business building enterprise. 

The standards of construction, the human elements involved in the 
planning of each housing scheme, the town-planning principles applied, 
and the efforts to solve the engineering problems connected with building 
of homes seem to have been handled in a manner that is not only credit- 
able to those who were connected with the enterprise, but to the country 
asa whole. No progressive builder can afford to disregard the vast and 
valuable experience of the United States Housing Corporation, and that 
experience is clearly and convincingly stated in the first volume of the 


Corporation’s report. 
CAROL ARONOVICI 


BELVEDERE, CAL. 


Proceedings of the International Conference of Women Physicians. 
New York: The Woman’s Press, 1920. 6 vols. $3.00 the 


set. (Paper.) 

In the autumn of 1919, an international conference of women physi- 
cians was held in New York City under the auspices of the Y.W.C.A. 
The volumes here noted contain in full the addresses and remarks of the 
speakers and delegates who attended. 

The conference was not limited to the consideration of medical 
topics, but covered also industry, economics, education, clothing, 
psychology, and sociology, experts in these various fields being invited 
to address the medical delegates. 

The volumes dealing with the health of women and children are 
especially significant as establishing the viewpoint of modern women 
physicians. The old notion of woman as a natural, chronic invalid 
should be replaced by ideals of health, hygiene, and energetic participa- 
tion in the work of the world. For the realization of these ideals, health 
education, dress reform, maternity insurance, control of venereal diseases, 
and the single standard of morals are believed to be the chief means. 
Birth control, as fundamental to the improvement of the condition of 
women and children, is also freely recognized. 
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In the discussions of mental life, the speakers identify psychology 
with the system of thought generally called psychoanalysis. The cop- 
cepts of Freud and Jung are uncritically accepted as satisfactory expla- 
nations of human behavior, and are regarded as established guides for 
educational procedure. The reader gains an impression that very few 
of those speaking are acquainted with psychology as understood by the 
experimental and educational psychologists of our day. 

As is inevitable when the complete verbatim proceedings of such a 
conference are published, much is included that is not worth printing. 
To offer an exhaustive critique of the contents would be to exceed the 
intentions of this review. It was evidently not the purpose of the con- 
ference to add to knowledge, as original research is not presented. It 
was the purpose, rather, to discuss points of view. The philosophy 
emanating from the conference on this basis shows women physicians 
to be in line with the most progressive aims of women at large. 


LetTA S. HOLLINGWorRTH 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


League of Nations. A chapter in the history of the movement. 
By THEODORE MARBURG, M.A.,LL.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1917. 139 pp. $0.60. 

The first part of this volume takes up the conclusions of a private 
study group of eminent scholars in regard to the organization and working 
of a league of nations. This organization would consist of a Legis- 
lative Assembly, made up of representatives from all the nation members. 
The brains of this would be an executive committee but there would bea 
Council of Conciliation, which would be invested with the power of in- 
junction, and an International Court of fifteen judges, who would reside 
permanently at the seat of the court. 

In addition to incidents in the history of the organization of the 
League of Peace (later changed to League to Enforce Peace), the author 
takes up some of the special problems that would confront a league of 
nations. Among these are the backward nation, race, and alien govern- 
ments, sovereignty, and war. Also a few criticisms of a league are 
considered. 

The volume closes with expressions of opinion in favor of a league of 
nations by leading statesmen in America and Europe. While an inter- 
esting and very suggestive little volume, it of course makes no attempt 
at a complete treatment of the subject. G. S. Dow 
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The English Middle Class. By R. H. Gretron. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. xii+238. $3.50. 

Distinctly suggestive of the “economic interpretation of history’ 
but quite free from any “‘taint’’ of radical propaganda is Gretton’s 
history of the English middle class. Beginning with a definition of 
the middle class in terms of its attitude toward money, he develops the 
thesis that each stage of its growth has been correlated with an important 
change in the history of currency. Thus its first definite appearance 
in the fourteenth century coincides with the release of money from the 
treasuries of the Knights Templar and the hoards of the Jews. Its 
displacement of the old military caste was facilitated by fresh supplies 
of bullion from America. Its eighteenth-century commercialism was 
accompanied by new conceptions of exchange and new methods of taxa- 
tion. Its later industrialism was made possible by the growth of the 
banking system. Finally its modern inclusiveness has coincided with 
discoveries which have placed coined money within the command of 
practically the wholecommunity. Particularistic though it be, Gretton’s 
study is well worth correlating with other views of the middle class. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Gospel for a Working World. By HARRY FREDERICK WARD. 
New York Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 1918. Pp. xv+249+Bibliography+In- 
dex. $0.40. 

The purpose of this volume is to state the conditions in the industrial 
world, and to show how the church can remedy these conditions by 
adopting an adequate program of presenting the teachings of Jesus to 
all parties in the industrial process. “It seeks to make the gospel the 
inspiring force and power of the whole social organism.”’ 

The book contains eight chapters with illustrations produced from 
actual photographs taken from life in industry. The first four chapters, 
“The Right to Live,’’ Day’s Work,” “The Pay Envelope,” 
“War or Peace,” deal very pointedly with the seamy side of the labor 
world and portray in some instances the seeming bias of the author in 
favor of the ultraradicals (see pages ror, 102, 116, 132, 138, 149, 154). 

In the last four chapters, “Not by Bread Alone,’’ “Master and 
Man” “Men and Things,” ‘New Frontiers,”’ the writer takes up the 
constructive task of the church in carrying on its mission to the working 
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world. But even here the author’s sympathies sag at times in favor of 
the ultraradicals (see pages 151, 154). 

Written and published at the time of the greatest struggle the world 
has experienced in history, with the triumph in arms of righteousness 
over the most diabolical wickedness imaginable, supported by an 
efficient labor power in Germany, so long as loot was in sight, and by the 
ultraradicals in the United States, in Russia, and elsewhere, it seems 
to lack that moral discrimination that an adequate gospel to the working 


world at this time so urgently demands. 
EpwIn L. Earp 


DrEw THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Passing of the County Jail; Individualization of Misdemeanants 
through a Unified Correctional System. By Stuart ALFRED 
QuEEN. Menasha, Wis.: The Collegiate Press, (G. Banta 
Pub.), 1920. xiii+158 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Queen’s studies of the county jails of California are already well 
and favorably known. As an official jail inspector, and later as secre- 
tary of the California State Board of Charities and Corrections, he col- 
lected and published in official reports the facts relating to the jails of 
that state. The present volume is in a measure an outgrowth of these 
earlier studies, and the author draws very largely upon his California ex- 
perience and upon California data in the chapters dealing with jail condi- 
tions and prisoners. Evidence has been collected, however, from other 
states to show that the county-jail system in other parts of the country 
is as bad or worse than that of California. 

But the book deals largely with constructive policies, and some of 
the most successful substitutes for the old county-jail system are 
described, notably the District of Columbia Workhouse at Occaquam 
and the Swiss and Belgium farm colonies. The title of the book in- 
dicates that the old county-jail system is being done away with, but 
when Dr. Queen assembles his evidence on this point, the reader wonders 
whether the title is not perhaps a too optimistic one. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Queen did not include a study of the adult probation system 
in the chapter on “Substitutes for the County Jail System.” It is 
probably true that the “system” will disappear not so much because 
new and better penal institutions in the shape of farm colonies are sub- 
stituted but because such institutions will become unnecessary as 4 
result of prohibition, probation, and the substitution of the instalment- 
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fine system for the old system of “laying out” fines in county jails. 
There is at any rate reason to believe that the former emphasis on “prison 
reform” will give way in the future to the finding of substitutes for im- 


prisonment. 

Much is said about the individualization of punishment; and in 
chapter iv the writer claims that the individualization of felons has 
received more attention than the individualization of misdemeanants, 
and he believes that the misdemeanant has been neglected in part 
because of the maintenance of the old and somewhat irrational distinc- 
tion between the two groups of offenders. Whether these statements 
are accepted or not, they have led the writer to an interesting and useful 
feature of the volume—the tabulation of penalties provided by different 
states for identical offenses. Thus cattle-stealing in Wisconsin is a 
misdemeanor with a penalty of imprisonment for ten days to one year 
and a fine of $5 to $100; in Illinois the same offense is a felony with a 
penalty of imprisonment from three to twenty years. “Drawing a 
weapon” in Louisiana is a misdemeanor with a penalty of imprison- 
ment from ten to sixty days and a fine of from $10 to $300; in New York 
the same offense is a felony with a penalty of seven years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $1,000. This lack of uniformity in our state criminal 
codes is a matter of great interest and importance to criminologists, 
and Dr. Queen has rendered a service in revising and bringing down 
to date the study in this field begun by Dr. Wines for the Eleventh 


Census. 
E. ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


This Changing World—The Expansion of Personality.—The inanimate world js 
coming more under the control of human thought by the multiplication of the 
individuals and by the multiplication of the individual through mechanical inventions, 
The measure of one’s personality is the amount of energy he can master. In over- 
coming the limitations, (1) of time, man has been magnified by the machine, his life 
extended by a greater knowledge of hygiene, more rational mode of living; (2) of 
men by means of modern mechanisms of social communication such as the wireless, 
the telegraph, and mail, he has extended his power and personality to all parts of the 
world; (3) of altitude, man has used the airplane and the steel-supported skyscrapers; 
(4) of night and day, man has used the artificial light such as electricity and gas: 
(5) of cold and heat, man has used devices not only to keep the bodily temperature 
constant, but also to preserve food products; (6) of climate and season by means of 
migration, irrigation, reclamation, or modern heating apparatus; (7) of food supply, 
man has multiplied the production of the soil through intensive cultivation, sci- 
entific fertilization, and by modern methods of preparation of food; (8) of natural 
materials, man has learned to make and combine metals, building materials, precious 
stones, etc.; (9) of the fine arts by a broader use of the best literature, instrumental 
and vocal music, of paintings, etc.; (10) of language, race, sect, class, and nation by 
wider social communication; (11) of personal freedom, i.e., freedom of thought, of 
speech, and of action, the tendency for the last five hundred years has been to enlarge 
them; (12) of ignorance through increase of knowledge, mankind is able to abolish 
those restrictions of human activity that are unnecessary and useless. All of these 
triumphs have been gained through applied science and especially through the utiliza- 
tion of external energy.—Edwin E. Slosson, The Independent, January, 1921. C. N. 


Mental Contagion and Popular Crazes.—There are two principles that dominate 
abnormal popular movements or “pandemic psychoses.” The first is the emotional 
or sentimental factor. When a mere emotion becomes the chief motive of conduct, 
we have reversal of normal psychology. The mental processes of children offer a 
good example. They argue and act from their emotions, for they have not developed 
the reasoning faculties sufficiently to control conduct. The second factor is imitation. 
We owe most of our attainments to others, and we have come by them by the simple, 
process of copying them. It is by imitation largely and unconsciously that mental 
contagion spreads in an abnormal environment, both domestic and world-wide. The 
automobile mania is one result of a pandemic psychosis. Zionism is another example 
based on a disordered sentiment. The aspiration of the pacifists is an abnormal sign 
due to an avoidance of conflict, or it may be regarded as one of the “repressed 
emotions.”” Such popular movements as the crusades, prohibition, industrial unrest 
as expressed in strikes derive their energy from sentiments and imitation. The 
present age is neurasthenic from war-shock and industrialism, and this state of nerves 
provides good ground for all kinds of pandemic psychosis.—James Hendrie Lloyd, 
Scribner’s Magazine, February, 1921. C.N. 


Garvey’s Empire of Ethiopia—Marcus Garvey as head of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association and African Communities League of the World, believes 
in a world-movement for the unification of political and economic interests of all 
negroes everywhere. He believes that as Europe and America are the home of the 
white man, and Asia of the yellow man, that Africa should be for the negro race. 
This growing race consciousness was stimulated by the participation of two million 
negroes in the world-war who now desire liberty and democracy as a race—a thing 
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for which they claim they were asked to fight in Europe. An international con- 
vention composed of three thousand negro delegates met in New York in December 
to frame a bill of rights for the negro race. They complained of many grievances such 
as lynching, Jim-Crowism, disfranchisement, industrial exploitation, segregation, and 
yarious other kinds of discrimination. The convention elected officials of this new 
“supergovernment” of negroes, including Garvey as provisional president of Africa 
and Dr. J. W. Eason as leader of the 15,000,000 negroes in the United States who 
should obey his orders in all things pertaining to the negro race. The mayor of 
Monrovia, the Liberian capital, was made “Pope of the Negro Race’ and head of the 
religious organization which is adapted from the model provided by the Catholic 
church. He would decide, in case of America’s entry into another war, whether the 
negroes should participate. A $10,000,000 commercial enterprise was also approved 
to be called the Black Star Line, which has already bought three steamships to be 
operated by negroes, and plying negro freight and passenger trade for the negroes’ 
own pecuniary benefit, between Africa, the West Indies, America, and later possibly 
South America.—Truman Hughes Talley, World’s Work, January, 1921. K. E. B. 


Intelligence and Behavior.—The doctrine of intelligence embodied in the volume 
entitled Creative Intelligence has recently been subjected to a keen analysis by Professor 
Lovejoy. The main contention of his articles are summarized as follows: The 
pragmatic doctrine of intelligence, with its emphasis upon the quality of ‘“‘creativeness,”’ 
is an assertion of the efficacy of consciousness in the control of behavior. Negatively 
it is a rejection of the idea that thinking is “‘a vast irrelevancy, having no part in the 
causation of man’s behavior or in the shaping of his fortunes.” This assertion of 
efficacy is coupled with the denial of the interaction between mind and matter. The 
denial of interaction is not based on a study of the facts but springs from a prejudice 
against the belief in the existence of psychic “entities” or “‘states.’”’ The attempt to 
give an account of intelligent behavior without having recourse to such entities rests 
on an “incomplete analysis.’”’ The point of departure is the contention that conscious 
behavior can be explained in terms of body and environment, without the intervention 
of a third order of facts as distinct links in the causal chain, namely, mind or psychic 
state. The central feature of the doctrine is the contention that consciousness is 
identifiable with a certain unique type of control. It involves a peculiar kind of stimu- 
lus which sets on foot activities directed toward getting a better stimulus. [Illustra- 
tions of this “‘psychic’”’ element are taken by preference from situations of doubt and 
uncertainty in which the “‘unfinished”’ character of the stimulus is sufficiently promi- 
nent tobe recognized. Insofarasastimulus is of this sort behavior becomes “forward- 
looking.” It is behavior that is “controlled by the future.” A stimulus is sought 
(by the method of trial and error) which will adjust the conflicting reactions. From 
this standpoint, the psychic is a distinguishable aspect, but not a separate link, in 
the chain of causation. Behavior is conscious or intelligent only because the process 
as a whole presents a specifiable differentiating trait—B. H. Bode, Journal of Phi- 
losophy, January 6, 1921. O. B. Y. 


The Social Need for Scientific Psychology.—lIt is difficult to explain to the 
layman the difference between the real psychologist and the alleged psychologist. 
A fairly accurate basis of discrimination may be based on the indorsement of the 
American Psychological Association. The conditions attending the present wide 
interest in psychology and pseudo-psychology make it imperative to guard the member- 
ship in the American Association more carefully in the future than in the past, and 
to admit to official recognition no one who may use his indorsement to the detriment 
of science. We find in the list of accredited psychologists those reactionaries who 
would have no advance beyond the conceptions of John Locke and Wilhelm Wundt, 
and also those radicals who would altogether abandon psychology as it is historically 
known and would admit of no biological science beyond physiology. The two great 
and inexorable conditions laid upon every science are that it shall in the first place be 
empirical, and that in the second place it shall be Jogical. The movements which 
threaten to disrupt or destroy psychology can be analyzed into omissions of scrupulous 
regard for one or the other of these great principles. William James and Malbranche 
have been guilty of constructing systems on a defective empirical basis. The most 
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recent construction of this a priori sort is the psychology which calls itself Behaviorism 
which reaches a conclusion apparently quite different from that of reactionary psy- 
chology, but by the same method. The effects of the neglect of logical consistency 
are perhaps most strikingly illustrated in the system or group of systems variously 
known as “psychoanalysis,”’ ““Freudianism,” or “‘the newer psychology.” It lacks 
an empirical basis, but reaches its most astonishing results by the complacent ignoring 
of the elementary principles of deductive and inductive reasoning. Psychoanalysis 
threatens the older psychology not so much with demolition as absorption. Scientific 
psychology is the sure antidote for Freudianism because of its three essential character- 
istics, its logical method, its empirical basis, and its fundamental working hypothesis 
that the fact of consciousness is uniformly connected with reaction.—Knight Dunlap, 
Scientific Monthly, December, 1920. 0. B. Y. 


The Psychology of the Thrill—In his most primitive state man’s conduct was 
largely impulsive in its nature. His restrictions in doing whatever he wished were 
governed solely by his physical power and skill in protecting himself from his enemies 
and in securing the gratifications of his desires. The constant danger that attended 
his survival caused him to be in more or less of a continual state of heightened excite- 
ment. It was only when overcome by physical exhaustion that he relaxed his vigilance 
and sought rest. From a study of the human body, scientists have come to the 
conclusion that man led such a mode of existence for many thousands of years and 
that he is not altogether adapted to his present customs of living. His impulsiveness 
of action has been subjected to a certain degree of repression. As a result the indi- 
vidual is often forced to seek relief by relaxing his suppressive processes and indulging 
in some sort of exciting activity. Certain forms of exercise or sport owe their fascina- 
tion to the fact that they resemble the activities of primitive life. Defective systemic 
oxidation is often associated with certain mental symptoms of restlessness, dulness, 
irritability, and a craving for excitement. Physiologically, the purpose of the thrill 
is to enhance systemic oxidation. Its psychical effect is a sense fen l-being. Thrills 
are the manifestations of a single vital force, but for the sake of analysis are empirically 
divided into four elements: positive and negative, pertaining to the sensory aspect of 
thrills; active and passive, pertaining to the motor aspect. All thrills may be looked 


upon as being attempts at physiological adjustment.—Irving R. Kaiser, Pedagogical 
Seminary, October, 1920. O. B. Y. 


The Creative Impulse in Industry.—A change has come over men’s minds in the 
twentieth century and labor is no longer satisfied with a little more comfort, a little 
more wages, a little more “‘bread and circus.’”’ One reason for this change is that 
modern industry more and more cuts off the possibility for self-expression. In some 
kinds of work the only form of skill is the attainment of an extremely high degree of 
speed. The creative instinct in man makes him take pleasure in the work of his 
own hands and exult to see it take shape and grow, but this instinct is largely starved 
under such conditions. A recent American writer, Mr. R. Wolf, holds that the creative 
instinct in the individual cannot be suppressed, but can only be deflected or perverted 
into useless or destructive channels. According to a recent work on biology there 
have been certain critical points in the evolution of man when the race was impelled 
by instinct to choose (using the words instinct and choice to symbolize forces but little 
understood) between one line of development or another. Thus the hand rather than 
the wing, hoof, or fin was developed. Passing from the evolution of the human body 
to the evolution of men in society, it is possible that human society is now faced witha 
similar alternative of developing capacity and function among its members. The 
faculty of creativeness is not confined to the few who exercise directive functions but 
“is common to mankind.’’ Autocratic domination of the wills of workmen by prevent- 
ing free self-expression (as in some forms of scientific management) evokes destructive 


forces in industry.—B. L. Hutchins, Contemporary Review, February, 1921. . 
O. B. Y. 


Liberty of Teaching in Social Sciences.—It is widely believed that better civic 
education requires the teaching of the various social sciences in public schools because 
the “large group” social responsibilities of citizens are becoming constantly more 
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complicated and momentous in all “federate”’ societies. But how should teachers of 
sociology approach contemporary problems, since contentious issues in the realm of the 
social sciences arise largely over interpretations of social values or worths? Only 
seldom are questions of fact involved. Successful teaching of social values means that 
the teacher shall be an advocate, a pleader, perhaps a partisan. To “teach” various 
social values means inevitably to “‘advocate” them, to seek, to shape appreciations, 
ideals, sentiments, attitudes of learners toward them. Thus social-science teachers 
will in the future exhibit three types, (1) the servile teachers, perhaps a minority, 
who have little will and are eager to teach whatever is approved by the ‘‘powers above’’; 
2) the wilful teachers who tend to value their own opinions above those of any, or 
all, of their fellows, are possessed of strong impulse, and promote the antagonism of 
conservative groups or those having vested interests in a stable social order; (3) 
the balanced teachers who come between these two extremes and are guided by the 
evidence rather than by partisan contentions or their own prepossessions. Guiding 
principles for the two extreme types are of little use, hence these principles will be 
considered from the standpoint of the “balanced” type. The social-science teacher 
should follow the collective opinions or valuations of the society which he serves. 
He should distinguish between those conclusions and hypotheses as to fact and valua- 
tion and those tentative findings and speculations. In dealing with unsettled issues 
which divide men into different camps he should suppress his own partisan impulses 
and emotional preferences. He must conform to the will of the majority by practicing 
toleration and other kinds of compromise.—David Snedden, School and Society, 
February, 1921. 


Food Tastes and Food Prejudices of Men and Dogs.—Eskimo dogs brought up 
around ships and used to eating many sorts of food do not mind eating a new food, 
but dogs brought up on a diet restricted to two or three articles, will, if they are more 
than a year old, always refuse at first when an entirely new food is offered to them. 
The food prejudices is always stronger the older the dog. Of dogs of the same age, the 
female dog also has much the stronger prejudice against the new food. A similar 
condition prevails among men. Men who are used to a few staple articles of food 


are reluctant to try new foods, but men used to a variety in diet take readily to a new 
food. Similarly it was observed that Eskimo women were far more reluctant to 
tryanewfoodthanthemen. Such observations lead to the conclusions that prejudices 
are due to early habits and that women are more conservative than men, and that 
conservatism is a fundamental characteristic of the female sex extending down into 
the lower animals.—Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Scientific Monthly, December, 1920. 

K. E. B. 


The Measurement of Intelligence.—Intelligence tests are not limited to schools 
and colleges, but they extend widely to commercial and industrial institutions as well. 
Many different methods are used of which the Binet-Simon Scale is used mainly to 
identify and grade feeble-minded and backward children. While the value of intelli- 
gence tests cannot be accurately measured, they, however, purport to give two facts 
concerning the intellects of children. One is mental age or the measure of the level of 
intelligence attained. This is the essential fact in the accurate grading of children 
in school. The other fact is the intelligence quotient, or the index of mental alertness 
or brightness which is the basis for prediction of progress both in school and to some 
extent out of it. Thus, the intelligence test is of high value in reclassifying children 
according to their mental age and alertness, in selecting them and assigning them to the 
work for which they are best fitted, and in providing means of testing what Thorndike 
calls mechanical and social intelligence as well as abstract intelligence —V. A. C. 
Henmon, School and Society, February, 1921. Gaaee 


Expert Testimony in Criminal Procedure Involving the Question of the Mental 
State of the Defendant.—The method of trial of a criminal case before a jury is in 
the nature of a combat in which two opposing forces are lined up against each other 
and the battle goes to the strongest. The judge is a referee whose business it is to 
prevent fouls and the taking of unfair advantages. Into this arena the expert witness 


ls introduced. He is hired and paid by one of the parties to the issue, his direct 
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testimony is given in response to the attorney representing that party. The attorney 
for the opposite side then undertakes to tear to pieces his contribution to the evidence 
It is essentially a partisan conflict. Having this psychological situation in mind, jt js 
remarkable that expert witnesses have measured up to the demands as well as they 
have. A committee upon which the writer has served has formulated statutes designed 
to eliminate these evils by providing for the services of disinterested expert witnesses 
and by providing that when the existence of mental disease becomes an issue in the 
case the accused shall be committed to a hospital for the insane in order that he may 
be under observation. This projected statute was unanimously adopted by the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. The function of the expert 
should be to bring his specialized knowledge to the service of the particular issue being 
tried and upon the witness stand to explain as far in detail as his examination permits 
the mental state of the defendant.—William A. White, Journal of Criminal Law and 


Criminology, February, 1921. O. B. Y. 


The Essential Sociological Equipment of Workers with Delinquents.—Attempt is 
made here to sketch the minimum of social-science equipment for any judge, probation 
or parole officer, or executive of an institution who conceives his job seriously in the 
scientific spirit. (1) He should understand the normal life of society, i.e., social 
processes, the functions of typical social institutions like the government, the family, 
the school, and religion, the dominating réle of social customs and mental relationships, 
in order to get at the conditions under which normal citizenship may be expected to 
thrive. (2) He should have an understanding of the institutions and forces which 
might be developed for social control. (3) He should be able to develop the sense of 
social responsibility in the antisocial as already has been done through honor systems 
and self-government plans in prisons, jails, and reformatories. (4) The worker with 
delinquents should know enough economics to be able to teach thrift, to manage an 
institution with some business acumen. (5) Every probation or parole officer should 
be familiar with the leading literature in vocational guidance such as Brewer’s Voca- 
tional Guidance, Kelly’s Hiring the Worker, etc. (6) He should know the elements 
of ordinary business economics which include the fundamental factors in production, 
distribution and exchange, money and banking, the problems of unemployment, etc. 
Standard textbooks on economics and on labor problems would offer such information. 
Other sociological information can be obtained from such standard books in sociology 
that are available.—Arthur J. Todd, Social Hygiene, January, 1921. C.N. 


Nogen Tanker om Arbeiderspérsmaal.—Industrialism as a form of organization 
of human labor is hardly a century old, yet its rapid development is in itself an indica- 
tion of its vitality and efficiency. The idea of industrialism has so obsessed the minds 
of men that the greater number believe this form of productive organization to be the 
final phase of the evolution of human labor. It has been proposed that all society 
should be made one great industrial plant which should absorb the functions of capital 
and business, and that all citizens should become the paid servants of the state. 
Nothing but dire necessity can ever force people to cherish industrialism or state 
socialism as ideals. The ideal of industrialism is opposed to human ideals of freedom, 
especially the ideal of giving men work which they can enjoy because it is interesting. 
In the period of the Renaissance the work of a large number of independent artisans 
was closely related to that of the highest arts and sciences. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Velasquez, Diirer, and many others of the famous masters began their 
career in the workshop. The period of colonization of Africa, Asia, and America also 
gave a wide scope to initiative and enterprise. Progress in the technique of production 
does not always mean the loss of individual enterprise. Twenty years ago 100,000 
Norwegian fishermen spent most of the year at sea in open rowboats and suffered 

untold “hardships i in return for a meager livelihood. By the aid of public loans and 
through individual and co-operative enterprise the fishing industry has been 
modernized and before the war Norway had a fishing fleet of more than 7,000 covered 
motorboats. The writer notes a marked change in the personality of the men engaged 
in fishing. The development of independent enterprise is also advancing in agri 
culture. In Denmark and Belgium there has been a rapid development of the small 
farm system. Modern agricultural science and technique has made intensive cultiva- 
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tion on a small scale profitable. The conclusion is that neither large-scale industry 
nor individual enterprise is necessarily the highest form of industrial development.— 
Johan Hjort, Sociale Meddelelser, October, 1920. O. B. Y. 


Success Record of Delinquent Boys in Relation to Intelligence.—This study 
furnishes data concerning the occupational grouping, success record, and intelligence 
of boys who had left Whittier State School during a period of two years. A positive 
general relationship between intelligence and success records for the whole group was 
indicated by a coefficient of correlation of .19. Considering the specific occupational 
groups, however, there was a wide variation of relationship indicated; i.e., from a 
positive correlation of .74 in the agricultural group to a negative correlation of —.51 
in the case of those engaged in transportation. The study suggests that a more 
detailed classification of success record, an objective method of estimating degree of 
supervision afforded, a measure of vocational ability, as well as measurements of 
intelligence and temperament, must be devised before we can evaluate the importance 
of the various factors which bear on the probable success record. The present study 
indicates that intelligence is one of the important factors and should be considered 
in social diagnosis, with due consideration of supplementary factors.—Willis W. 
Clark. (Pamphlet.) Whittier State School, Whittier, Cal. R. D. G. 


The Juvenile Delinquent.—The two important facts of criminology are, first, 
that the present method of dealing with crime is a failure; second, that the habitual 
criminal always starts at an early age. The failure of the law to stay the develop- 
ment of habitual offenders is due to attempting to treat crime by a prearranged vindic- 
tive plan without any consideration of the cause or the individual. Crime is a form 
of conduct; the organ of conduct is the mind. How can it be possible to deal properly 
with a prisoner without studying his mind? Mental defect is pre-eminently the cause 
of crime. Juvenile delinquents may be divided into two groups, general and special. 
In the general group we may put those whose bad conduct can be explained on well- 
recognized lines, e.g., some physical defect or illness, a bad home, the wrong occupa- 
tion, or lack of training for any occupation at all. In the special group we put those 
for whom some form of mental analysis is necessary to detect the fundamental causes. 
For those who have graduated in misconduct, how can a few weeks of imprisonment, 
even if assisted by training, be sufficient to change the habits and wrong trends of 
thought that have existed for years. Lightning cures are scarcely ever possible. 
Reform usually means much hard work, both on the part of the offender and those in 
charge of him. Often the whole conditions must be changed to prevent persisting 
bad influence. Such influence may come from the present reputation, old associates, 
and even from the family attitude. For the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
social reform is one of the most important steps. The child must have opportunities 
to play and develop. A public park in every district is essential, but there must be 
supervision and organization.—W. A. Potts, School Hygiene, November, 1920. 

K. E. B. 


The Criminologist and the Courts.—Personality is the most diverse of the 
individual phenomena which must be dealt with in mental science. But all items in 
a personality analysis are not of equal value and it is therefore possible to make some 
classifications and groupings. The egocentric or paranoid-personality type includes a 
great diversity of qualities, the common characteristic being the exaggeratedly ego- 
centric reaction. This classification is not based upon any physical or structural 
quality but is based entirely upon an analysis of behavior. On account of their 
resemblance to a group of mental diseases known as paranoia, the name of paranoid 
personality has been applied to this type. They are not to be considered feeble- 
minded, insane, or mentally below par in the ordinarily accepted sense of that term. 
They are frequently endowed with average or even superior intelligence. Their 
success in plying their criminal trade often depends upon their ability to outwit 
honest citizens. In the Juvenile Court of Chicago practically all cases which fail on 
probation belong to this type. The defective delinquent is a mentally defective indi- 
vidual who conducts himself in some unusually offensive manner. The psychopathic 
criminal is an individual in which there exists a definite and positive trend toward 
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some form of antisocial behavior. Under our present system of administering justice 
he is usually pronounced insane by the court and committed to a hospital for the 
insane. So long as criminal law determines these cases on the basis of responsibility 
and on the basis of property damage there will be difficulty in treating them adequately. 
The following recommendations are made: (1) Criminals and delinquents should not 
be committed to definite institutions, but to the guardianship of the state, to be under 
scientific direction of trained criminologists. (2) The treatment applied to the 
prisoners should be based upon their individual needs and the duration of the treat. 
men~< depends upon their progress toward normalcy rather than upon their promises 
or upon their ability to conform to the discipline of any particular institution. Under 
a properly administered department of state guardianship it would be possible to 
transfer the wards of the state from one institution or occupation to another according 
to the need of each individual case. (3) The criminal, the insane, and the dependent 
should be legally declared minors until such time as they show that they have reached 
a state of maturity equivalent to adult age and are capable of managing their own 
affairs—Herman M. Adler, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, November, 
1920. O. B. Y. 


Early Anticipation of Prison Reform.—Recent years have brought prison reform 
into general view by such prison wardens as Thomas Mott Osborne, Tynan, and 
Homer. The Quakers of Pennsylvania had already undertaken the initiai effort 
between 1776 and 1790. They had as a guide and inspiration the splendid tradition 
of William Penn who believed in the penological principle that in each county there 
should be a workhouse, and that hard labor should supersede idleness, while corporal 
punishments should take the place of capital punishments. In 1793, when yellow 
fever came to Philadelphia, prisoner volunteers were employed at the Bush Hill 
Hospital. Some sort of a modified self-government system was developed by the 
convicts. But it was in the period from 1828 to 1833 that at the Boston Juvenile 
House of Reformation, a most surprising development of self-government occurred. 
Wells inaugurated a government by the children and placed responsibility for advance- 
ment or punishment upon the children themselves. It was a government by per- 
sonality. This very prominence of personality as the controlling factor in administra- 
tion has been the leading feature of the prison history of the nineteenth century in 
America. Today American prisons seek social and industrial reformation and in 
prisons training for life is done through action and not through suppression of action.— 
O. F. Lewis, The Unpartizan Review, January and March, 1921. co 
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s book is based on the belief that concrete material, placed in the students’ 


makes possible a clearer understanding of the principles of sociology 
has been possible with the method of presentation in the past. The 
experience of the Department of Sociology in the University of Chicago for 


last three years, 


terial compiled, has demonstrated its superior value. 


during which this method has been tried out and the 


[he book consists of a collection of readings selected to define and illustrate 


the concepts and principles of sociology. 
sociology and is aytextbook and book of readings combined. 


Material is not @ 


to three thousand words 
the first-hand research of various writers. 


m textbooks. The extracts vary 


It is designed for the first course in 


from two hundred 


in length and represent the central combination of 


are devoted to bibliographies. 


lhe work falls into thirteen chapters, as follows: 


I. 
IT. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 


Approximately seventy-five pages 


INTRODUCTION VIII. CoMmPETITION 
HuMAN NATURE IX. CONFLICT 
SOCIETY AND THE GROUP X. ACCOMMODATION 


ISOLATION 
SocrAL CONTACT XII. COLLECTIVE 


XI. ASSIMILATION 


BEHAVIOR 


SocIAL INTERACTION XIII. Socrar ConTROL 
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Funeral Management and Costs 


A World-Survey of Burial and Cremation 


By QUINCY L. DOWD 


This book gives a comprehensive view of the whole subject of the disposal of 
the dead and shows in detail the elements of cost entering into modern burial 
and cremation. It is a popular presentation of a subject which has been 
scientifically investigated. 


WHAT IS THE COST OF DYING? 


Without fear or favor the book deals with funeral extravagances and cemetery 
profiteering. Case-studies are given of last sickness costs, the expense of 
mourning apparel, and burial among the poor. Undertaking charges and trans- 
portation are discussed at length. 


The legal aspects of burial come in for careful notice. Necessarily industrial 
insurance cuts a large figure in this discussion along with employers’ liability 
laws. Management of undertaking, burial, and cremation, both in America and 
abroad, receive fair attention by way of comparison and contrast. 


Special study has been made of the undertaking trade, showing what opposing 
counsels appear among its 30,000 members, either supporting old traditions, or 
striving for progress and removal of abuses. Likewise cemetery corporations 
are dealt with, pointing out the large areas diverted to burial use and the 
increasing prices of graves. 


State and municipal boards of health also obtain a due measure of investigation 
as to their rules affecting burial, cremation, and undertakers’ licenses. 


Nor is the church left out of this survey; for at funerals and burials the church 
almost invariably functions. Account is taken of the many sporadic, local 
attempts of religious bodies to provide a low-priced, decent burial for their 
people, also of attempts to set in motion a general movement of reform in 
burial management and costs. This book offers suggestions based on the 
ascertained facts for a constructive program of burial, public management, 
and control. 


The author contends that as the disposal of the dead is under strict statutory 
regulation, the whole matter of burial, including undertaking, should be reg: arded 
as a public utility, i.e., services and prices and graves ought to be standardized 
and established thus to provide funeral necessities and to protect all citizens 
alike. 


Estimated 370 pages, 12mo, cloth; $3.00, postpaid $3.15 
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Two Great Movements Unite 
eat movements are uniting in our day, like two rivers flowing together to form a larger 
the social awakening and the modern, scientific interpretation of religion and the Bible. 
glance it seems as if there can be no relation between academic scholarship and our new 
or social justice. Yet these movements have an extremely intimate and vital connection, 
h comes into view as we go behind the scenes and carefully observe the working of the forces 
ontrol the evolution of human society.”—The Author's Foreword. 
rhe Struggle for Jusiwe the Fundamental Theme in the Religion of the Bible and the History of 
the Church. vit58 pages, pasteboard; net 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 
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CATALOGUE OF CHAPTERS IN RURAL PROGRESS 


The increasing interest in rural matters, which began with 


now ready ior distribution the generally growing love of outdoor life and which has 
already included the technical aspects of modern agricul 
Religious Education ture, is gradually being broadened to embrace the field of 
Ethics and Theology economic and social investigations. At present the litera 
The Literature of the Bible ture regarding the sociological phases of rural life is par 
Social Service ticularly meager. 
— in his book the importance 
. . of the social aspects of the rural community and describes 
For Sunday Schools, Public Schools, some of the oa er movements resulting in the expansion 
Colleges, Association Classes of rural life. There are chapters on the work of the various 
agencies for rural development, such as the agricultural 
r a copy, mentioning your special interest colleges, the farmers’ institutes, rural schools, the Grange 
the country church, etc. 
276 pages, 8vo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.15 
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GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Exposition of the Main Development in 
Sociological Theory, from Spencer to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Chicago 


| N this important book Professor Small brings his wide reading and keen analytical! 

powers to bear on the history of sociology and its present claims to be regarded 
asascience. These claims have often been disputed, on the ground that the material! 
of sociology has already been pre-empted by the recognized social sciences—ethnology, 
history, economics, etc. Professor Small’s answer is that the work of co ordinating 
these various groups, of surveying the process of human association as a whole, is a task 
distinct from that of a worker in one of the special fields, and that the body of know! 
edge so gained legitimately ranks asa science. In other words, sociology is to social 
science in general what neurology is to medicine. The book is addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, and moralists quite as much as to 
sociologists. 

xiv+739 pages, 8vo, cloth; net, $4.50, postpaid $4.70 
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IT 
|| The Treatment of the Problem 


teachers and specialists. For ten years we have 


given our time and energy to this work. Write for f Ca . al d Lab ; S . 
i i State qualifications briefly. 0 pit an or in Ocial- 


our free literature. 


Co-operative instructors’ Association Study Courses in the Churches 


Masten ° Indiana 
By CLARENCE DAN BLACHLY, PH.D. 


A vi 50 cents, postpaid 55 cents 
anu or Writers M iv its» educational method, by in, luding 


in its sphere the churches, has effected the 
By JOHN M. MANLY present great interest and activity in relj. 

Head of the Department of English of the University of Chicago gious education. Social science has attempted 
and JOHN A. POWELL to infuse into the tea hing of the Sunday school 
some of the results of modern sociological inyes. 

tigation. Changed industrial conditions have 
made it necessary in many cases for the churches 
to readjust their methods and programs in an 


A book designed to aid authors and all others 
who are concerned with the writing of English. 
It treats in a clear and convenient way the matters 
of grammar, spelling, and general form about attempt to bring guidance, peace, and religious 
which writers need to be informed, and gives full healing to a new society. 
directions on the preparation of “copy” for the 
printer and the correcting of proot. ‘The chapter These new movements, more or less unconsciously 
on letter-writing is unique and gives just the help combining, have resulted in many of the church 
that is constantly wanted and that is not found denominations in the introduction of “social 
in other manuals study”? courses dealing with problems of civics 
vitit+226 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50 net, industry, and sociology 

postpaid $1.65 
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The University of Chicago Press 
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Chicago - - - Illinois 


The Great Questions in which we are so deeply interested at present are moral 
questions. The war. nationalism and internationalism, family, class divisions, the just 
management of business and industry, compel thought: ul persons to look for principles. 
To study the principles involved in all lines of action is the aim of 


The International Journal of Ethics 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


Morality as Coercion or Persuasion - - M. C. Otto 
Morale and Morals’ - - - Henry T. Secrist 
The Motives of the Soldier - - - 7.H. Procter 
Plato and the Judge of Conduct Rupert Clendon Lodze 
Has Mysticism a Moral Value? - - - - - - - - Ruth M. Gordon 


Reviews and Notices of Recent Books 


Published for the Editors by THE RUMFORD PRESS, Concord, N.H. 


Chicago: JAMES H. TUFTS, University of Chicago, Manager 
London: GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 40 Museum Street, W.C. 


Entered as second-class matter October 16, 1914, at the post-office at Concord, New Hampshire, 
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